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EXECOTIVE SOTMARY 



In 1986 the dropout rate in Providence's public schools 
hovered between 45% and 50%. Perhaps even more troubling 
than this high dropout rate was that there existed no broad 
based constituency for improving Providence's schools. 
School and comntmity leaders realized that unlesL things 
changed, the high dropout rate and the lack of a constituency 
for pxiblic education would endanger the city's economic 
recovery and would provide a bleak fut\ire for thousands upon 
thousands of Providence's young people. 

Responding to this situation, comm\anity agencies « 
businesses, and teachers and adAdnistrators from the p\iblic 
schools joined trgether to form the Providence Dropout 
Prevention Collaborative. Funded by a grant from The Ford 
Foxindation and staffed by The University of Rhode Island 
Partnership Program, the Collaborative had dual goals: to 
create a coalition for at-risk students and to develop an 
informed comprehensive approach for reducing the city's 
dropout rate. To accomplish this, the Collaborative worked 



I to unite the community and create and coordinate the 



resources that would help students graduate from high school. 



In the year following the grant from The Ford 
Foundation, the Collaborative brought together over three 
hiindred individuals from all segments of the greater 
t Providence community, including teachers, parents. Providence 

I School Department administrators, staff members of community 

service agencies, people in business, government officials, 
judges, and students themselves. So substantial was the 
contribution of these individuals and groups that the United 
States Conference of Mayors awarded the Collaborative first 
prize in Ihe City -Community Partnership Category. 



The Collaborative 's initial steps in its work involved 
researching the schools, its students, and the community so 
as to document the issues and needs of the at-risk student. 
The first chapter of this Plan describes the City of 
Providence. The chapter makes extensive use of statistical 
information about the city's economy and demographics. 
Providence is a city in flxix. The city's considerable loss 
of population of the 1970*8 is indeed over; the halt has been 
achieved almost exclusively through an increase of non-white 
citizens, primarily Hispanic and Southeast Asian. This new 
demographic pattern has caused a dramatic change in the 
composition of Providence's public schools; the non-white 
student population has increased by 20%, from 35% to 55% of 
the student body. Vhile all of this ha5^ been going on, the 
city has enioyed a modest economi-^^ reoc^ery. Unemployment 
has fallen and average income hcis risen among a segmented 
part of the population from Providence, in large part because 
of the growth of high tech, service oriented industries in 
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and around Providence. Nevertheless, the very nature of 
these industries, their demand for employees with 
sophisticated reading, writing, and reasoning skills, further 
amplifies the importance of reducing the city's dropout rate. 

Chapter Two details a profile of the characteristics of 
a typical at-risk student. To develop this profile. 
Collaborative members and staff examined the School 
Department records of 250 recent dropouts; interviewed over 
100 dropouts and at-risk students; and talked with teachers, 
administrators « guidance counselors, parents, commxinity 
leaders* staff members of community agencies, and businessmen 
and businesswomen. The Collaborative recognized common 
characteristics that typified the at-risk students' families, 
schools* and personal experiences. At-risk students' 
families were usually poor* unstable, and run by parents with 
limited education and with a low opinion of the value of 
education. At-risk students' schools were usually large and. 
at least in the students' eves, had a boring curriculum, a 
harsh and capricious discipline system, and no adults who 
really cared about them. And at-risk students' experiences in 
school involved repeating at least one grade, receiving low 
marks, frequently missing classes, and not being involved in 
any extra-curricular activities. 

Chapter Three examines policies and structures in the 
Providence School System that work against at-risk students • 
As the research shows, the School Department could 
significantly help at-risk students if it could find the 
funding for changes in its discipline system and its handling 
of low-achieving students, and if it could afford to increase 
the student counseling services it offers and to improve its 
system for collecting information about students. Both 
require a massive infusion of operating funds. 

Chapter Four assesses the resources available to meet 
these student needs. The chapter has a brief description of 
all the programs in the City of Providence which have 
identified themselves as helping at-risk students. The 
programs are divided into nine differen'^ categories: 
tutoring; recreation; personal co\anseling; physical and 
sexual abuse counseling; drug and alcohol counseling; 
employment programs and career counseling; pregnancy and 
parenting information programs; nutrition and health 
services; and legal services. The ntamber of programs offered 
varies considerably by need; academic support services are 
well represented; personal, emotional, health and legal 
services are not. The assessment of the gaps between the 
needs of the students and the services available to them 
guided the direction of the Plan's strategies and program 
recommendations • 
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Chapter Five describes the Collaborative plan for 
reducing the City's dropout rate and providing opportunities 
for students to complete secondary school. The overarching 
goals of the plan are: 

to increase the percentage of students who graduate 
from the Providence Public Schools; and 

to maximize the opportunity for Providence students to 
graduate from secondary school. 



The fo\ir objectives relating to these goals are 

I. to continue to unite all members of the Providence 
community through the Dropout Prevention 
Collaborative in a concentrated effort to reduce 
the City's 48% dropout rate; 

II. to create, initiate, support and coordinate 

community agency programs that meet the needs of 
the at-risk student; 

III. to support the Providence School Department's 

academic and social initiatives to meet the needs 
of the at-risk student: and 

IV. to improve the information system of the Providence 
School Department . 



HavinR studied the city, its at-risk students, its schools, 
and its resources, the Collaborative identified three 
intervention strategies which are at the core of the dropout 
plan. These three strategic interventions are: 

I. The continuation and expansion of the Providence 
Dropout Prevention Collaborative; 

II. The creation of Providence's Community-Based 
Case Management Dropout Prevention Program 

III. The improvement of the Providence School 

Department's student data collection system. 



Together these three strategies will reduce the city's 
dropout rate and continue to build a broad based constituency 
for the at-risk student and public education in Providence. 

Chapter Six describes how the Collaborative will 
implement the Plan: its structvire, its functions and its 
staffing. In addition, it briefly discusses some potential 
problems in the implementation process. The Collaborative is 
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a unique orRanizational arrangement which provides a vehicle 
for the public schools, community based agencies, the 
teachers* union, the principals* union, the Greater 
Providence Chamber of Commerce, pos^secondary education 
institutions, state and local government and parents* 
organization to guide, encoxarage, support and coordinate the 
delivery of conmxinity based services to the Providence at- 
risk student. It is an alliance of individuals and groups 
concerned about and working toward the prevention of public 
school dropouts. The Collaborative is an independent 
organization; it is not an azm of the School Department nor 
an incorporated agency. The collaborative, whose membership 
is over 300 individuals or agencies, will be governed by a 
dual structure: a Board of Directors from the public schools 
and business and an Advisory Covmcil of all member agencies 
and individuals. It will be representative of all community 
and collaborative agencies and will be located in The 
University of Rhode Island's Urban Field Center. Its fiscal 
agent will be the University of Rhode Island Foundation. The 
Collaborative selected this location as a "neutral" site 
whose nxirtxiring environment will allow the Collaborative to 
grow and develop in the next two years • At the end of that 
time an assessment about the future governance structure will 
be made. 

The functions of the Collaborative will include: to 
carry out the Plan for dropout prevention and to keep the 
dropout prevention issue a priority of public concern of the 
Providence Community: to continue, maintain and expand the 
Collaborative by continually convening all involved groups to 
address the dropout issue; to document dropout prevention 
initiatives in and encourage assessment of the effectiveness 
of at-risk student intervention; to develco new strategies 
and initiatives by building upon the current Dropout 
Prevention Plan and to explore and develop new programs to 
meet at-risk students* needs; and finally to support and 
expand the Collaborative as a coordinated thrust for dropout 
prevention, establishing a continuing structure for all 
components of the community and to build a constituency which 
supports initiatives to pravent dropouts and acts as an 
advocate for the at-risk student. 

The funding for the Collaborative and its programs will 
be generated from a variety of public and private sources. A 
fiscal strategy includes donations from the member agencies: 
private, national and local foundation grant requests; state 
legislative funding for specific programs; local support from 
the public schools and The University of Rhode Island. 

Meeting the needs of the Providence at-risk student is 
the motivating reason for the work of the last planning year: 
continuing the collaborative will provide the close and 
continuing structure for the components of the community to 
function together to expand the coordinated thrust and build 
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a constituency which supports public education initiatives to 
prevent dropouts. Dropout prevention is the "hot" 
educational movement; yet movements fade and more trendy 
ideas come into play. The Collaborative >/ie\fS the Plan which 
it developed as a first step in a larger goal of addressing 
the problems which prevent our youth from attaining their 
potential. The Collaborative views itself as a more 
permanent part of the Providence education condition; as a 
coming together of like minded agencies and individuals with 
the public schools to be an informed and funded support and 
advocate for the at-risk student. 
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raAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION: 
The City and the Planning Year 



H Rational Issue t A Local Problmi 

In September of 1982, 1586 freshman entered Providence's 
five pxiblic high schools. Foiir years lat^^r, only 796 
students graduated in the class of 1986. Most of the other 
790 students of that class, 47.9%, left ??rovidence ' s schools 
early (see Chart I-One). Their records reveal that they did 
not leave to go to other schools or to go to college. Rather 
they left to join the rapidly growing vanks ot Americans who 
never finish high school. Nxamerous recent reports and 
studies indicate that these dropouts will not only suffer 
tremendous personal frustration because of their incomplete 
education, but that they will also inflict a staggering 
financial cost on Providence. 

Recent research shows that a inale who drops out of high 
school earns $260,000 less in his lifetime than a male who 
graduates from high school but gees no further schooling. 
A woman dropout can expect to earn $170,000 less than her 
counterpart who graduated. But whe economic burden of 
dropping out is not measured soJely in losses to individuals. 
Society bears the brunt of the dropout's failijure to realize 
his or her potential in the labor market. The drain on the 
national economy manifests its»*ilf in a nximber of areas: 
social services, medical care, welfare, job training, lost 
income tax revenues, stolen property, crime prevention, and 
judicial and prison costs. 

The only extensive stu^y done to calculate the costs of 
dropouts was conducted in Tjxas. The 1986 Texas School 
Dropout Survey Project fou^d that dropouts annually cost the 
state a staggering amount of money: $15.7 million in 
tinemployment compensatior ; $1.9 million in job placement 
services; $9(^.8 million In AFDC; $253.7 million in Food 
Stamps; $116.1 million xn police protection; and $5.9 million 
in judicial costs. According to that study, if they did not 
have a dropout probl^:m, Texans would annually find themselves 
still in possession of 119.6 million dollars of property that 
would not have been stolen by dropouts. 

These are only the monetary costs, the tangible factors 
useful in a r.athematical benefit-cost analysis, but which can 
never accovat for the frustration felt by millions of 
alienated Americans who drop out. Finding themselves in 
circumstances which severely limit their opportunities and 
optiopo, most high school dropouts are effectively 
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disenfranchised from participating fully in the economy and 
society. Let down by systems and institutions which cater to 
prescribed norms, the dropout carries the label of 
\uiderachiever in a society that demands success and defines 
it narrowly. 

lAiile national and statewide dropout statistics make 
headlines, it is primarily local forces that cause young 
people to drop out of school. Local social, cultirral, and 
economic forces, coupled with individual policy makers and 
personalities, create in every community a lanique environment 
that accoiuits for a commxinity's dropout rate. Moreover, just 
as the factors that create a community's dropout rate are 
unique, the solutions to a community's dropout problem are 
also unique. It is therefore at the local level that 
movements have been most effective at reducing the dropout 
rate. Encoxiraged by national foundations and backed by 
community service agencies, universities, and businesses, 
individual cities and school systems have started to develop 
locally based and culturally sensitive dropout prevention 
plans that respond to local conditions. 

This Strategies Plan presents the findings of the 
planning year of the Dropout Prevention Collaborative in the 
city of Providence, Rhode Island. While much of the initial 
research was influenced by literature published in national 
journals and by studies produced in other cities, the 
processes of goal setting, data collection, data ^nalysis, 
and program develoi^nent were entirely locally based. Indeed* 
the community-based nature of the Collaborative and the 
series of meetings it undertook with neighborhood leaders, 
school administrators, principals, guidance counselors, 
teachers. PTO representatives, at-risk students and. most 
importantly, dropouts, ensured that the Collaborative 's 
programs are appropriate, timely and sensitive to the 
specific needs of Providence students. 



The Demographic and Economic Environment of Providence 

During the last decade, the economy of Providence, the 
Capitol city of Rhode Island, has improved. Since 1980 both 
Rhode Island and Providence's unemployment rate decreased 
significantly. In 1980 Rhode Island's unemployment rate 
stood at 7.2%, the second worst state unemployment rate in 
America. That same year. Providence's unemployment rate was 
8.2%. By August of 1987, Rhode Island's unemployment rate 
had fallen to 3.5%, while Providence's was down to 4.0%. 

Recently, a new economic initiative has been started 
in Rhode Island with strategies for linking education, 
industry and government to take the place of the crumbling 
textile business and other manufacturing industries. This 
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economic transition is highly focused, well financed, closely 
linked to business development, and interrelated with a 
cluster of activities in companies and in- state post- 
secondary institutions. Its purpose is to achieve the 
critical mass necessary to develop new industries based upon 
new products commercially developed from new technologies. 
The employees needed for this burgeoning Rhode Island economy 
must be highly literate, well trained in both "high tech" and 
"high touch" skills. Obviously, this new economy will have 
very limited need for workers without, at the very least, a 
complete high school education. 

Providence experienced a large scale out-migration 
between 1970 and 1980. Dialing those years, over 12% of 
Providence's population left the city. From 1980 to 1985, 
the city*s population decreased only by 1.2%, and stood at 
154,600 in 1985. It is estimated that Providence *s 
population will continue to decrease over the next decade, 
but the population loss is predicted to be very limited 
because of a number of young professionals moving in to the 
city's East Side and a lapge influx of immigrants, 
particularly those from Southeast Asia. Over the last ten 
years. Providence has become the northern terminus for the 
new Southeast Asian immigrant population. The influence of 

f the Southeast Asian population is growing; one out of every 

four babies born in Providence hospitals is born to a mother 
from this new population. 

[ Of the 156 « 804 people living 5.n Providence in 1980, 

33,602 (21.4%) were minority, while the remaining 123,202 
r (78.6%) were majority (see Chart I-Two). The racial 

I distribution for 1980 included: 

White: 123,202 (78.6%) 

{ Black: 17,973 (11.5%) 

I Hispanic: 9,071 ( 5.8%) 

Asian/Pacific Islander: 1,694 ( 1.1%) 

American Indian: 921 ( 0.6%) 

Other: 3,943 ( 2.5%) 

Yet, while the city*s population is only 21.4% minority, 
I 55% of the students in Providence Public Schools are of 

I* minority background; of the 19,747 students enrolled for the 

1986-1987 academic year in the Providence Public Schools, 
I 55.2% are minority, and 44.7% are white. These percentages 

1 of minority students reflect large increases in the school 

system's minority population. In 1977 only 34.6% of the 
( system's students were minority. Ten years later, the 

j percentage of minority students has increased by 20%, to 

55.6.%. The enormous growth is mostly attributable to major 
increases in Hispanic students (7.0% in 1977, 18.8% in 1987) 
and Asian students (2.0% in 1977 v^nd 11.1% in 1987 ). (see 
Chart I-Three, Chart I-Fo\ir, and Chart I-Five). 

I 
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Chart 1-Two 



1980 Providence Minority Representation 
Residents and Public School Students 




Residents Public School Students 

Source: Rl Dept. of Education, Mgmt. Information Systenri 
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Chart 1-Three 



1986 Providence Minority Representation 
Public School Students 




Overview Deto'l 
Public School Students 

Source: Rl Dept. of Education, Mgmt. Information System 
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Chart I-Four 



The Changing Demographics 
Of the Providence Public Schools 
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Chart I-Five 



Growth of Hispanic and Asian Populations 
In the Providence Public Schools 
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The composition of minority students includes: 24. 9% 
Black. 18.8% Hispanic, 11.1% Asian/Pacific Islander and 0.4*/. 
American Indian. In one year the proportion of the Hispanic 
population increased almost 5% and that of the Asian/Pacific 
Islander almost 3%. Current trends indicate that 'he 
decline in the white student population of approximately 200 
students per year is slowing down, while the non-white 
population is increasing by 500 students per year on the 
average . 

Total enrollment decreased from 1977-1980, stabilized 
from 1981-1983 and then began to increase slowly from 1983- 
1986. From 1977-1980 there was a significant drop in the 
total enrollment of students. This was caused by a large 
decrease in the number of white students. The increase in 
the non-white student population only made up for half of the 
loss of white students. Between 1980 and 1983, the decline 
in the white population essentially matched the growth of the 
non-white population. From 1983-1986, fewer white students 
left the system and the increase of minority students 
continued. The net effect of these two trends caused the 
total school population to grow. 

Within Providence, strong neighborhood ties characterize 
the city's demographic and economic pattern. Two high 
schools. Central and Hope High Schools, and their feeder 
schools include most of the city's low income and minority 
neighborhoods: 5outh Providence, Washington Park and the 
West End. Home to almost all minorities in Providence, 
these inner city areas have the lowest median income, $8,672; 
the highest unemployment rate, 25.1%; and the largest nxamber 
of single parent households. The students are characterized 
by poor family relationships, lack of cohesion, low 
socioeconomic status, lack of role models for achievement in 
education, and poor peer influence, all of which reinforce 
nefcative educational goals. The students have a low level 
of identification with school. The students who live in 
Providence's inner city neighborhoods are racially and 
ethnically isolated, economically disenfranchised and 
educationally at-risk. 



Evolution and Role of the Providence Dropout Prevention 
Collaborative 

The need for dropout prevention programs in the 
Providence Public Schools has for several years been apparent 
to the School Department, local agencies who serve the at- 
risk population, state government, tht local media, and the 
state university's outreach program staff. Indeed, a number 
of unrelated, small-scale initiatives were emerging prior to 
the Collaborative *s existence. It was not until The Ford 
Foundation grant, however, that a more united thrust 
developed, focusing the attention of many diverse 
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organizations on the specific issue of the worsening inner- 
city dropout problem • Many organizations realized the 
opportunity to meld divided approaches to solving the problem 
into a well -coordinated effort* 



The Nanaianent Comiittee 



The annoxincement in May, 1986, of a Ford Foundation 
grant available to 21 U*S. cities and towns whose proposals 
for dropou^c prevention showed promise, proved to be a 
rallying point for parents, teachers, local community groups, 
the Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce, the Providence 
Teachers* Union, the University of Rhode Island/Providence 
Public School Partnership and the Providence School 
Department. The decision by the School Department 
to form a community-based independent Dropout Prevention 
Collaborative generated much interest. Organizations from 
the private, public, and non-profit sectors were eager to 
contribute to an understanding of the dimensions and nature 
of the dropout problem and to lend their exp3rtise in the 
development of new strategies and programs to address this 
problem* 

Once The Ford Foundation committed $25,000 to dropout 
prevention in Providence, the then Superintendent of Schools. 
Dr. Robert Ricci, consulted with his senior staff to 
create a Management Committee to oversee the development of 
the new Collaborative. To ensure equitable representation 
from the d: rrse groups that had expressed a willingness to 
particip' Superintendent invited members from the 

businet oh-..^nity, the University, the nonprofit sector, the 
teacher,' nion. and his own policy makers to sit on the 
Management Committee. The membership of the Commit ;-ee foiined 
in October, 1986, was as follows: 



Mr. Robert Rice, Chair 
President and General Manager 
WPRI-TV, East Providence 

Mr. Kenneth Simons, Vice Chair 
Manager 

Metropolitan Life I isurance Company 

Mr. Robert Ricci 
Superintendent of Schools 
Providence fchool Department 

Mr. Joseph D:.. .Tia 

Assistant Sup^-inte ,dent of Schools 

Providence School Department 
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Ms. B. Jae Clanton 
Executive Director 
Urban League of Rhode Island 

l^. James McBee 

Business/Education Manager 

Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce 

Ms. Baorbara McKay 
Executive Director 
Providence Education Fund 

Ms. Marcia Reback 
President 

Providence Teachers* Union 

Dr. Virgil A. Wood 
President 

Ministers' Alliance of Providence 

Mr. Arthur Zarrella 
Principal 

Central High School 

Dr. Marcia Marker Feld 
Executive Director 

University of Rhode Island/Providence School Department 
Partnership. Study Director 



The Superintendent asked the University of Rhode 
Island/Providence School Department Partnership to staff the 
project for its planning year. Parallel to this effort to 
establish more formal links between the School Department and 
service providers in the community were efforts by the 
Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce to get involved in 
dropout prevention activities. As the Superintendent began 
to work with the Management Committee, he also cooperated 
with the Education Task Force of the Chamber, and saw its 
transition into Education-Rhode Island, a Division charged by 
the Chamber to make education its priority in 1987. Mr. 
Robert Rice« Chair of the Management Team, was named Chair of 
Education-Rhode Island. 

In order that the vork of the business and service/ 
nonprofit commtmities would not be duplicated, some members 
of the Management Committee of the emerging community-based 
Collaborative were invited to sit on the coordinating 
convnittee of Education Rhode Island. Superintendent Almagno. 
Assistant Superintendent DiPalma, Robert Rice, Marcia Reback, 
Barbara McKay, Jim McBee and Marcia Feld sat on both 
organizations. Members agreed that as the two organizational 
structures developed, a more formalized Policy Steering 
Committee would be necessary to coordinate their programs. 



Developing Coraminity Involvement 



As the Manag^nent Committee continued to meet, 
its members developed a strategy to organize the 
Collaborative. Study staff compiled a list of all the 
dropout related programs ranging from tutorials to pregnancy 
helplines in the city and siurrounding area. This research 
took the form of a Resource Directory and was the basis for 
an extensive list of invitations to a dropout prevention 
conference scheduled for mid-February, 1987. The study 
staff* in cooperation with Education Rhode Island, organized 
two working conferences in Providence; one in February, the 
other in March. Over 100 individuals attended, representing 
some 85 go«^emment agencies, businesses, non-profit 
organizations, schools and the judiciary. 



I 

I. 



The first conference, held on February 11 at the Ray 
Conference Center of Providence's Butler Hospital, drew 
approximately 100 participants from the following areas of 
the community: 

COTimunity Service/Recreation/Housing 26% 

Business/Adopt-A-School 11% 

Health Care/Social Services 12% 

Educational Agencies 18% 

Secondary Education - Teachers/Principals 10% 

Elementary Education - Teachers/Principals 11% 

R.I. Department of Education 8% 

Judiciary 4% 

100% 



Ken Simons, the Management Team's eloquent vice 
chair, moderated the conference. The keynote speaker was 
Peter McWalters, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New 
York. Although centered aroxond the invited expert speakers, 
the conference had as a primary function to establish the 
extent of interest and commitment within the community for 
dropout prevention. Conference participants were asked what 
they or their agency could potentially contribute to dropout 
programming. And a questionnaire was circulated requesting 
names of other agencies that might be able to contribute to 
the community effort. 

Two discussion sessions were organized. The first was 
held in the morning and was a cross-agency gathering with two 
purposes: to brainstorm possible indicators of the "at risk" 
child and to match programs with the needs revealed by those 
indicators. The second session, held in the afternoon, was a 
like-agency gathering designed to develop strategies among 
associated agencies to see to what extent the Collaborative 
could promote inter-agency cooperation. 
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Conferees generally agreed that Providence already had a 
wide array of dropout associated resoiarces. but that greater 
communication and cooperation was needed. The Collaborative 
effort was praised for its goal of fusing diverse elements, 
many of which had felt isolated prior to gaining an awareness 
that others were operating within their field* A unanimous 
vote called for a second conference to be held the following 
montht Marcht 1987f to discuss planned change in the city's 
approach to dropout prevention* 

The Providence Dropout Prevention Collaborative 's second 
conference was held on March 31, 1987. at Bridgham Middle 
School in Providence* Attending were sixty-two 
representatives of the following areas of the community: 



Community Service/Recreation/Housing 26% 

Business/Adopt-A-School 3% 

Health Care/Social Services 13% 

Educational Agencies 8% 

Secondary Education - Teachers /Principals 20% 

Elementary Education - Teachers /Principals 19% 

R.I. Department of Education 5% 

Judiciary 6% 



100% 



Participants were asked to sign up for one of three 
policy subcommittees charged with the following tasks: 

Subcofimittee 1: To meet with middle and high school 
students to get their input on the causes of dropout 
and on strategies to keep students in school; 

Subcciiinittee 2: To work on developing an organizational 
model for a growing, community -based Collaborative with an 
operational framework for implementing programs; 

Subcommittee 3: To review all strategies and programs 
8\ibmitted to the Collaborative by member groups; to 
expand the goals and objectives of the prevention 
program; and to give direction to member organizations. 



Each subcommittee was charged with meeting at least '^nce 
a month until mid-stimmer at which time the members would 
suttfnit a detailed report of recommendations to the Management 
Committee and the School Department for discussion prior to 
inclusion in the Strategies Plan. 

The work of the Collaborative 's subcommittees is the 
basis of Chapters II-VI. Each subcommittee presented its 
V ritten report to the Management Committee on July 14* 1987 t 
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at which time their recommendations were unanimously adopted 
for inclusion in this Plan. The student input subcommittee 
continued to meet through the sirnvner. 

While most of the work of the subcommittees ended in 
JulVt the Management Committee continued to meet throughout 
the stinwner and fall. Its continued consultation with the 
various elements of the Collaborative membership and the 
planned end of fall conference to facilitate adoption of the 
Strategies plan , are evidence of senior policy-makers' 
awareness that a solution to the dropout problem lies in a 
comnunity-based comprehensive approach. Contributions will 
continue to be drawn from family, commxinityt and 
psychological experts, as well as educational specialists. 
A multi-faceted problem demands a multi-faceted community 
response • 

The staff of The University of Rhode Island's Urban 
Field Center's University /School Department Partnership 
Program was charged by the Superintendent of Schools to 
assume the role of study staff and facilitator of the dropout 
prevention program. Under the guidance of the Study 
Director, the staff conducted the activities as described in 
The Ford Foundation Dropout Prevention proposal on behalf of 
the Collaborative. 

The location of the planning project at the Urban Field 
Center helped to provide continuity during a time of change 
within the school system. Dr. Ricci, Superintendent of 
Schools, resigned from the School Department in December, 
1986. to be replaced by Mr. Joseph A. Almagno. The Field 
Center worked with the Collaborative to keep the dropoixt 
issue at the top of the community agenda. Mr. Almagno 
supported and continued this effort, realizing the 
significance of bringing community-wide expertise and 
resoxirces to bear upon the most serious problem within the 
public schools. (Diagram I-One) 



Funding 

The Superintendent of Schools and the Study Director, at 
the submission of The Ford Foundation Proposal, assessed the 
need for additional financial support necessary for the 
completion of this study. The Collaborative initiated 
external development efforts, and raised funds from the 
following sources: The Providence Journal Foundation donated 
t 1,000 to support the dissemination effort; the Knight 
Foundation donated $2,000, and the Providence School 
Department contx^ibuted $4,000 for staff support. The bulk of 
the financial support has come from contributed costs from 
The University of Rhode Island's Urban Field Center and the 
Providence Public Schools, with assistance from Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and the Providei ce Education Fund. 
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Diagram I- One 

Governing Structure: The Dropout Prevention Collaborative and Associated Organizations 

September, 1986 - December, 1987 



Providence School Department 



Greater Providence 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Education Rhode Island 



Community Groups 



Dropout Prevention Collaborative 



Management Committee 



Dropout Prevention 
Program Staff 
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The work of the Study Director has been an entirely in- 
kind contribution from state university funds, as has been 
the work of the graduate student assistants* The work of 
the Deputy Diirector has been funded from contract funds from 
the Providence Schools Magnet program t as has been part of 
the work of the research associate and research assistant. 
All clerical support services have been funded from 
Partnership (grants • Infrastructxare support has been provided 
by the R.I. State Department of Education. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has repeatedly duplicated reports and 
materials and has provided staff training for conferences, 
meetings t and workshops. The Providence Education Fund 
provided a grant for binders for the Resoxorce Directory* 

All of the members of the Management Committee, which 
met at least monthly, were supported by their various 
organizations • The member agencies of the Collaborative 
provided their staffs with time for itr many meetings. The 
teachers t supervisors and principals involved in the meetings 
donated their own time to this community-wide effort. The 
contributions of these individuals, agencies, corporations 
and the university have been so substantial that the United 
States Conference of Mayors recently awarded first prize to 
the Providence Dropout Prevention Collaborative in their 
City- Community Partnerships, Citizen Participation Category. 



Program Goals 

The central goal of the Providence Dropout Prevention 
Collaborative is to increase the percentage of Providence 
students that graduate from the Providence Public Schools. 
While this goal can be stated simply, members of the 
Collaborative were aware from the outset that their task was 
complex. Five specific objectives had been established by 
the writers of the proposal to the Ford Foundation and served 
as the underpinning to the Collaborative 's work that 
followed* 



1. To maintain a Coll2d:)orative among business, the 
ccMimunity, post-secondary institutions, labor 
unions, and the public schools as a focus for 
drop out prevention programming. 



2. To inventory all the programs and activities of 

agencies that are involved with high school dropout 
prevention in the City of Providence. 
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3. To access current student data and to develop an 
infoimation system which will provide baseline data 
to measure, characterize and understand the 
dimensions of and local factors associated with 
dropout; to analyze sample databases to develop a 
set of reliable indicators that identify the at- 
risk student. 



4. To prepare a culturally sensitive, cross- 
disciplinary, cross-institutional dropout prevention 
plan by the fall of 1987. 



5. To document the Collaborative planning process and 
to assess whether the Providence School /Community 
Collaborative is continuing toward its central goal 
of reducing the dropout rate. 



At the first Collaborative conference of February 11, 
1987, participants reached consensus that no single 
institution or societal factor was responsible for the high 
dropout rate in Providence. Because dropout results from 
problems in families and neighborhoods, as well as in the 
schools, a comprehensive dropout prevention plan had to 
involve all areas of the community in the development of 
solutions . 

Bv November, 1987, after a year-long planning process, 
the Providence Dropout Prevention Collaborative had brought 
together local government, the unions, the business 
community, the universities, service agencies, the judiciary, 
the protective services, and the public schools in a broad- 
based city-wide dropout prevention effort. Unioue to this 
effort was the Collaborative *s ability to overcome 
Providence's reputation of fractious local politics, **turf" 
conflicts, and biareaucratic secrecy. The Collaborative 
ventured strategies and potential programs that addressed a 
diverse range of perceived needs, both inside and outside 
Providence's public schools. 

The Strategies Plan: The Outcome of a Con^rehensive 
Locally-based Participatory Planning Process 

This Plan is in six chapters. Each reflects both the 
processes and substantive outcomes of the Collaborative. 
Chapter I, "The Introduction: The City and the Planning 
Year," describes the demographics and economic environment of 
Providence, the evolution of the Collaborative, its current 
governing and operating structure, the development of goals 
and objectives, and the directions the Collaborative will 
take during the next two years. 
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Chapter lit "Providence's At-Risk Students: Character- 
istics and Needs," first identifies the characteristics of 
Providence's at-risk students; this part of the chapter is 
based on extensive research and incervievs done by 
Collaborative members and staff. The second half of the 
chapter discusses what at-risk students need, based on what 
the discussion of characteristics revealed. The Strategies 
Plan evolved from this needs analysis. 

Chapter III, "Providence School Policies and 
Procedures: Changes in Structure and the Data Collection 
System for Dropout Prevention," examines five specific 
policy areas: discipline, retention-in-grade, guidance 
counseling and human services, academic and extra-curricular 
programs, and the student data collection system of the 
Providence School Department. After analyzing each of these 
areas , the chapter makes recommendations for change that 
would help at-risk students graduate from high school. 

Chapter IV, "The Providence Commxinity: Existing 
Resources," describes the programs and services in the 
greater Providence area that meet one or more of the needs of 
the at-risk student. Ultimately, this listing of available 
services will be transformed into a resource directory that 
will be distributed to all Providence public schools* where 
guidance counselors and teachers will be able to use it to 
help the students that they work with. The listing also 
serves another important purpose; cataloguing these services 
identifies the ^'gaps" in supply and thereby reveals what 
programs and services the city needs. 

Chapter V, ^The Plan: Strategies and Programs for K-12 
At-Risk Students," first states the goals and objectives for 
reducing the number of dropouts. It then describes the three 
major initiatives of the Plan and strategies that will be 
used to carry them out. 

Chapter VI, "Implementation of the Plan: The Role of the 
Providence Dropout Prevention Collaborative, Monitoring and 
Assessment of Impact, Potential Problems," first considers 
the role of the Collaborative and recommends the initial 
structxiral organization. It then describes how the impact of 
t;he Collaborative will be assessed and the potential problems 
that confront the organization. 

The appendices include a list of the Plan's goals and 
objectives c budgets for each of the Plan's three major 
initiatives, copies of all three of the subcommittees' 
reports, and a list of the members of the Providence Dropout 
Prevention Collaborative. 
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CHAPTER II 
PROVIDENCE AT-RISK STUDENTS: 
Characteristics and Needs 



The CSmracteristics of Providence's At-Risk Students 

To understand and assess Providence's dropout problem, 
the Collaborative members and staff investigated what 
characterized the City's at-risk students and recent 
dropouts. One goal of this investigation was to develop a 
list of characteristics (known as indicators) that typify 
Providence's at risk students* Ultimately, this list of 
indicators could be used frtr two pxarposes. 

First, the list of indicators could help teachers and 
administrators quicikly identify the students who are most 
likely to drop out. Second, ±he list could provide important 
infozmation about how to develop effective dropout prevention 
programs that would address the specific needs of 
Providence's at-risk students, afers-afnt research has shown 
that too many dropout prevention programs are developed 
according to what national data suggests or according to what 
has worked in other parts of the United States. These 
programs are not consistently successful, the research shows « 
because they were not shaped ±>y an Txmderstanding of the 
community's students and t;i» forces that shape their lives. 
The Providence Dropout Prevention Collaborative developed its 
list of indicators and subsequently designed its Strategies 
Plan according to information gathered from the Providence 
community. 

To develop its list of indicators, the Collaborative 
gathered information from the following five sources: 

1) the Providence School Department records for more 
than 250 students who had dropped out of Providence's schools 
in the last three years. These records revealed important 
information about the students' attendance, disciplinary 
problems, grade retentiont and academic performance; 

2) a February^ 1987^ conference sponsored by the 
Collaborative that involved more tiian 100 people directly 
involved or interested in being involved with helping at-risk 
students. At this conference, people associated with the 
Providence School System (including over thirty teachers and 
more than a dozen senior administrators ) , the Providence 
business community, the Rhode Island legislature, community 
organizations, ethnic advocacy groups, substance abuse 
programs, career counseling services and institutions of 
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higher education all worked to develop a list of indicators 
that they felt accurately characterised at-risk students; 

3) in-school interviews of over 50 students who were 
judged by their principals or th^xr guidance counselors to be 
at-risk. These interviews were conducted by members of the 
Collaborative and the staff; 

4) out-of -school interviews witn over 40 dropouts. 
These interviews were conducted by staff members from the 
Salvation Army^ the Rhode Island Urban League, Washington 
Park Commtmity Center, Mt. Pleasant Tutorial, ^rd the 
minority admissions officer from The University of Rhode 
Island; &nd 



] 5) a March, 1987, document published by the Providence 

^ School Department and entitled "Collaborative Approaches to 

Address the Needs of the At-Risk Student." In this 
j pxablication, the School Department offered a list of ten 

I indicators that characterized at-risk students and were 

"supported through research data and the observations of 
, Providence School Department staff." 



From the information gathered the Collaborative recognized 
that characteristics were apparent in three different 
indicator groups: the student's family; the student's school; 
and the student's academic record and behavior in school. 



At-Risk Students' Families 

Providence's at-risk students frequently live in 
families with similar characteristics. The Collaborative 's 
research revealed that Providence's at-risk students 
frequently 

* live in families with low incomes 

* have parents who had achieved little in the 

academic world 

* have parents who set low academic goals for their 

children and do not highly value education 

* receive limited guidance from adults in the family 

* suffer from a family member's drug use or a family 

member's physical or sexual abuse 

There is no question that in Providence, as in the rest 
of the United States, at-risk students often live i;i the 
city's poorest neighborhoods. Virtually all the groups and 
individuals the Collaborative consulted believed that low 
socio-economic status often characterized the at-risk 
student. Providence School Department administrators and a 
large majority of the participants in the Collaborative ' s 
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vinter conference ci^ed living in poverty as a common 
characteristic of the city*s at-risk students. In an interim 
report on student retentio , Rhode Island's Commissioner of 
Education, J. Troy Earhart, concluded that 

**(I)n general « race seems to account for 
less dropping out than does socioeconomic 
status. Yoxmg people from low income families 
are twice as likely to drop out as those from 
middle or upper socioeconomic backgrounds. 
Social and economic factors, then, are clearly 
; related to the dropout problem." 

Earhart*s finding coincides with what many national studies 
and reports contend: that it is not race or ethnicity but 
\ living in poverty that is the single most common 

^ characteristic of an at-risk student. In fact. University of 

Wisconsin professor Gary Wehlage found that after controlling 
I for socio-economic backgiound, race and ethnicity are not 

predictors of dropping out. 



Providence students living in families with low socio- 
economic status often have another characteristic that serves 
as an accurate indicator of being at-risk: they work more 
than 20 hours a week at part time jobs. Over 25% of the at- 
risk students the Collaborative interviewed worked at jobs 
more than 20 hours u week. This type of employment, research 
shows, significantly increases the chances that a student 
will drop out. In 1983 Robert Pallas showed that working at 
a regular job "increases by more than one-third the chances 
that a youth will drop out, compared to youngsters who are 
not inv'^lved in work." A year later, George Damico found 
that "h..gh school students who work over 20 hours a week are 
considerably more likely to drop out." The Collaborative ' s 
research and national studies show that businesses in 
Providence must be made aware that their employment practices 
may be at cross -pxirposes with the academic achievement of 
their student employees. 

The Collaborative *s research also showed that students 
who are most likely to drop out of school have parents who 
did not themselves achieve very much in school. The 
Collaborative *s interviews with recent dropouts revealed that 
only 26% lived with a mother who had graduated from high 
school and only 9.7% lived with a father who had earned his 
high school diploma. Over 60% of the at-risk students 
interviewed lived with at least one pesorent who had not 
finished high school. This information corroborates national 
research which has shown that when parents have not graduated 
from high school, their children are far more likely not to 
finish high school. In a 1980 study Hill and Stafford 
concluded that "educational attainment is generally not high 
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within dropouts' families; paorents as well as older siblings 
of dropouts are more likely than not to have dropped out of 
school themselves*" 

The parents of Providence *s hi«h risk students usually 
have a low opinion of the value of education and have set low 
academic goals for their children. Participants in the 
February conference listed as one characteristic of the at- 
risk student "a family that has a low assessment of the value 
of education." The March 1987 Providence School Department 
report cited as one of the ten most reliable indicators for 
identifying at-risk students "low expectation level on part 
of significant adults who interact with student on a regular 
basis." Perhaps more important. Providence's at-risk 
students frequently believed that their parents would not 
object if they dropped cut of school. 

The Collaborative 's interviews with at-risk students 
revealed that most at-risk students believed that their 
parents would not strongly object if they dropped out of high 
school. 73% of the middle school students interviewed 
believed that their parents would be either supportive of or 
undecided about their decision to dropout of school. 40% of 
the high school students questioned believed that their 
parents would either support such a decision or would 
recognize that it was the student's decision to make. 
Participants in the Collaborative' s February ^conference 
repeatedly cited parents' low interest in their children's 
education as an important indicator for identifying an at- 
risk student. The Providence School Department made the same 
conclusion. In its March, 1987, report "Collaborative 
Approaches to Address the Needs of the At-Risk Student/' the 
School Department declared that a "lack of academic 
orientation in the home" was one of the ten most reliable 
indicators of the at-risk student. 

National studies have shown that an at-risk student 
frequently has "an unsatisfactory relationship with his 
family" According to Les Cervante's statistical study, the 
at-risk student's family is "less solid, less influenced by a 
father figure, less likely to interact in leisure activities, 
and less able w communicate than the graduate's family." 
The participants in the Collaborative 's February conference 
also belived that poor and distant family relationships were 
typical for at-risk students. According to these 
participants, at-risk students frequently live in unstable 
families or families where there has ber.i a sudden change in 
the family structxire through divorce, separation, or the 
addition of a new adult to the household. This instability 
significantly affects the students* decisions about staying 
in school. Moreover, Providence students themselves gave 
proof that problems in home indeed Seriously hampered their 
academic progress. 



The students judged to be at-risk and interviewed by the 
Collaborative cited "family/home life" as the second most 
1 important issue affecting their decision to stay in school; 

"family/home life" was perceived to have greater impact on 
academic progress than "discipline problems," "feelings of 
alienation," "pregnancy," and "grades." In answering a 
question about th^ incidence of alcohol, drug addiction, and 
physical abuse in their families, these at-risk students 
I revealed infoxmation that offers significant insight to why 

these students may be at risk and. specifically, why 
"family/home life" may be so important in their decision to 
, stay in or drop out of high school. Asked "Is there a 

I history of alcohol, drug addiction, or abuse or any sort in 

your family?" these students offered the following responses: 

j My mother died of an overdose. 

* My father was deported for dealing drugs 

My father is drunk all the time. 
i My father abused us, so Mom stabbed him. 

I My mother was abused by my sister's father 

My dad forced my mom to rob for him 
J My father raped all seven of my momma's girls. 
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At*Risk Students' Schools 

National research clearly demonstrates that students are 
frequently at-risk if they attend schools with certain 
characteristics. The characteristics of the schools are: 

* a large enrollment and large individual classes 

* an enrollment with a large percentage of minority 

students 

* a discipline .system that is perceived to be 

ineffective, capricious, and harsh 

* a curriculum that is inflexible and does not 

address the specific needs or interests of 
the students 

* teachers who have low expectations of their 

students and are perceived to be 
uninterested, unsympathetic, or hostile 
towards their students. 

The Collaborative 's research and interviews showed that when 
^ey attended schools with some of the characteristics noted 
above, Providence students, like students across the United 
States, were often at-risk. 

The literature that examines Americans dropout problem 
states this simple correlation: when schools and classes are 
large, the number of at-risk st dents is high. Large schools 
and big classes spawn an impersonality that yields a high 
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dropout rate and a large number of at-risk students. In "Can 
We HelPt** Columbia University's Dale Mann has cogently stated 
this: 

••There is no substitute for adults knowing young 
people by name, asking about their lives, assigning 
homework, grading homework, and ret\aming homework* 
One consequence is that the institution cannot be 
very large and the pupil -teacher ratio has to be 
lower than typically found tif it is to reduce its 
dropout rate . J " 

Those involved with the Providence Schools believe that 
Providence's yoimg people are far more likely to be at-risk 
or to drop out of school if they attend a large school and 
are in classes with many students. Participants in the 
Collaborative *s winter conference almost unanimously 
expressed a belief that Providence's at-risk students attend 
large schools with large classes. In "Collaborative 
Approaches to Help the At-Risk Student, Providence School 
Department administrators also characteriiied Providence's 
typical at-risk student as one who went to a large school and 
was instructed in large classes. The dropouts the 
Collaborative interviewed often cited the impersonal quality 
of their school as a major factor in their decision to leave 
school early. 40% of the at-risk students the Collaborative 
interviewed indicated that their sense of alienation and the 
lack of a close, personal relationship with school staff 
increasad the likelihood that they would drop out. 

Across the United States, students from a racial or 
ethnic minority drop out far more frequently than do students 
from a majority background. Consequently, some educators 
identify at-risk students by examining race or ethnicity. In 
Providence, such a technique would not work. In Providence, 
minority stuc^^nts drop out at approximately the same rate as 
do non-minority students. Providence's dropout rate is 48% 
and Black. Hispanic, Southeast Asian, and white students all 
drop out at a rate within 5% of the system wide average. 
Although participants in the Collaborative *s winter 
conierencc suggested that at-risk students often were 
confronted with "teachers unprepared to interact with a 
culture that is new to them," the at-risk students and the 
dropouts interviewed did not express consistent concern that 
they were discriminated against and the dropout statistics do 
not indicate that students from a minority background leave 
school any more frequently than do students from a majority 
background. 

Providence Schools have undergone a tremendous increase 
in the number of minority students in Ihe last ten years. 
The percentage of minority students has incr'" 'd from 35% to 
55% since 1977. In the last ten years, t! percentage of 
Hispanic students has increased from 6% to 18% and the 
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percentage of Southeast Asian students has increased from 1% 
to 11%. These dramatic increases call for careful 
consideration by the School Department in order to insure 
that Providence's schools remain non-discriminatory. 

Many of Providence's at-risk students perceive the 
Providence School Department's discipline code to be 
capricious and harsh and potentially a bairrier to their 
graduation. A recent needs assessment of the Providence 
School Department's discipline code indicated that students 
were unclear about several parts of the code. More 
importantly, only 54% of the students surveyed felt that the 
school rules were fair. (Teachers, also, had a fairly 
negative view of discipline policy. Many of the teachers 
interviewed for the needs assessment saw the lack of clear, 
fixmt and consistent school rules as the single greatest 
barrier to effective discipline.) Certainly, such 
perceptions explain why some of the at-risk students 
interviewed felt that the School Department's discipline code 
was capricious and might reduce their chances of graduating 
from high school. 

Responding to questions of the Collaborative 's staff, 
at-risk students frequently cited "school rules" and 
"discipline matters" as issues that would affect their 
decision to stay in school. Only teachers, home situation, 
and grades were cited more frequently as important factors in 
a student's decision to stay in school. In recent years the 
School Department has revised and strengthened its discipline 
code. Dramatic increases in middle school and high school 
suspensions have resulted (see Chapter III). This may 
explain why so many at-risk students felt that the discipline 
<natters would affect their decision to stay in school. 
Moreover* the recent needs assessment showed that nearly two- 
thirds of the students who had been suspended felt that they 
had not had a chance to tell their 3tory prior to suspension. 
At present the Providence School Department's data collection 
system does not provide systematic collection of information 
about individual students' discipline record; thus it is 
impossible to know if specific disciplinary responses (i.e. 
suspensions, probations) have any significant correlation to 
the dropout problem. Because the Providence School 
Department needs to better understand the forces that cause 
students to drop out, an improved data collection system 
could and should gather this type of disciplinciry information 
(see Initiative Three in Chapter V). 

Many of the Providence students judged to be at-risk or 
who had already dropped out of school believed that their 
school's curriculum was boring and had little connection to 
the outside world. They cited curriculiam as the fifth most 
important element in their decision to stay in school. Only 
teachers ♦ home life, and ''rules/discipline" had more weight 
than cxirriculxam. Participants in the Collaborative 's winter 



conference (33% of whom were teachers) also believed that 
^ some at-risk students and dropouts were bored by their 

academic work. According to these conference -goers , "putting 
students into appropriate coxarses" and increasing and 
diversifying the courses offered would reduce the nximber of 
students who drop out of the Providence school system. 

Such sentiments echo national findings* Again and 
; again t the literatxare about America's dropout problem shows 

that at-risk students and dropouts believe that their 
j school's curricultjm is boring and irrelevant. Successful 

i dropout prevention programs usually provide an individualized 

* (by student and by school location) and "relevant" 
curriculum. Gary Wehlage contends that in the successful 

} dropout prevention programs he visited, "the curriculum wus 

I non-traditional t with 'real-life' examples and problems used 

and teaching individualized. A major focus of the program 
I encoiaraged students to have experiences outside the school, 

I such as working in day care centers." In these successful 

programs, the class was small and the teachers had the 
authority to run the program as they saw fit. Wehlage also 
I argues for "programs based on the goal of adolescent social 

• development". He contends that prescribing instruction in 
skills is precisely what at-risk students do not need. At- 

I risk students, he argues, need "coping skills". "These 

include self -management skills involving control of 
aggression, ability to reconcile conflicting demands, and 
I adaptiveness to authority* Also part of the coping skills 

i package are abstract thinking ability, problem-solving 

^ skills, and frame of reference flexibility. These suggest 

broad developmental characteristics that people must acquire 
I to be successful not only at work but also in their personal 

i lives as they interact socially with a range of people and 

institutions . " 

I 

I Providence's at-risk students and dropouts were 

frequently characterized as having few or no significant 
personal relationships with teachers. According to the at- 
! risk students and dropouts interviewed, teachers are the 

' single most important factor in influencing a student's 

decision about staying in or dropping out of school. 
! Overwhelmingly, the students the Collaborative interviewed 

I said that teachers were what kept them in school or drove 

them out of school. National research, of course, 
corroborates this. Students who find an adult advocate, 
mentor, or confidante very often graduate from high school; 
students who establish no significant relationship with an 
adult at school very often drop out. The Collaborative 
found, for example, that over 80% of the dropout interviewed 
did not discuss their decision to leave school with any adult 
in their school. Such a finding argues strongly that a 
common characteristic of the at-risk student is little 
interaction with teachers. 
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At-Risk Students* Experiences and Behavior in School 

Providence's at-risk students are frequently typified by 
a set of indicators relating to the students' performance and 
experiences in school (see Chart Il-One). These descriptive 
characteristics include: 

* being retained in grade 

* receiving poor grades 

^ chronic xinexcused absence from classes 

* lack of involvement in school activities 

* general sense of alienation from their school 

* not receiving any significant counseling from 

school guidance counselors or teachers 

In Providence one of the most common characteristics of 
at-risk students and recent dropouts is that they were forced 
to repeat at least one grade of school. The Providence School 
Department's records for 250 students who recently droppei 
out of Providence schools reveal that 71.6% of them had 
repeated at least one grade. Of this 71.6%, more than half 
(37.8%) had repeated more than one grade. The Collaborative 's 
interviews with students who had dropped out also showed that 
a great majority of the students had dropped out had failed a 
grade. Of the 42 students interviewed* exactly two-thirds 
had repeated at least one grade. Further substantiating the 
belief that having been retained in a grade usually 
characterizes at-risk students, the Providence School . 
Department, in its list of "Indicators of the At-Risk 
Student," named as its first and most reliable indicator 
••Behind in Grade." National research shows that being 
retained in grade characterizes dropouts and at-risk students 
throughout the United States; the embarrassment of being 
older than other classmates and the resulting sense of 
failiare lead many young people to drop out of school. 

Poor grades also frequently characterize Providence's 
at-risk students. The dropouts who were interviewed cited 
••grades" as the second most important factor in their 
decision to leave school. Certainly, there is important 
correlation between this information and the very high 
incidence of grade retention among dropouts. Yet, the 
records of the students who did not graduate refute the 
notion that dropouts, according to system wide testing, are 
from the lowest ranks of academic ability. The records of 
the 150 Providence students who dropped out while they were 
in high school (9th-12th grades) reveal that most of these 
students scored not in the bottom of the results but in the 
middle. Dropouts were only very slightly over-represented in 
the bottom fifth of the test results; 23.8% of the dropouts 
tested in the bottom 20% of the school wide results. Most 
dropouts tested in the middle third of the entire school 
population; 46.3% scored between 33.3% and 66.7%. This 
indicates that it is poor grades, not limited ability, that 
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Chart 11-One 



In-School Experiences 
Of Dropouts and At~Risk Students 



No School Counseling 



Habitually Absent 
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In School Activities 
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Source: Providence Dropout Prevention Collaborative Interviews 
And Providence School Department Student Records 
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characterize a dropout. The importance of such a finding is 
hard to underestimate* ftt the ver^ least, this information 
underscores the need for dropout prevention programs that 
not only tutor at-risk students but also address the out of 
school problems that apparently block the academic success of 
these students. 

Another comnon characteristic of Providence's recent 
dropouts and at-^risk students is chronic unexcused absences. 
According to the records of the 250 dropouts, 58.9% were 
habitually absent without excuse. Attendance also posed a 
maior problem to the dropouts the Collaborative interviewed. 
When asked what factors influenced their decision to leave 
school t dropouts frequently mentioned absence problems. The 
Providence School Department* 3 publication on indicators 
listed absences as its second most comnon characteristic of 
at-risk students, and the participants at the Collaborative 's 
winter conference also believed that excessive absences 
usually typify the at-risk student. 

A sense of alienation from school characterizes many 
Providence youth who leave school without graduating. 
The interviews with students who dropped out strongly showed 
a lack of identification with school. 83.3% of the dropouts 
interviewed were not involved in any extra-curricular 
activity and a third claimed that they felt they "didn't 
belong" at their school. Very few of these students had 
established a meaningful coxinseling relationship \.dth a 
meiT/ " of the school staff. Over 80% of the dropouts 
inte. -.ved did not receive any counseling from school staff 
and onx> -fO% talked with a guidance counselor before leaving 
school. Although the School Department's records do not 
include information about how a student feels about school, 
the School Department administrators, in their list of 
indicators, also felt that "poor school relationships" and 
'•lack of identification with the school" typified at-risk 
students. As discussed in the preceding section, students 
who graduate from high school often establish personal 
relationships with school staff who provide advice and 
assistance; students who drop out of school often do no**" have 
this type of relationship with an adult at school. In 
reducing the ntamber of dropouts, there is simply no way to 
underestimate the importance of teachers. 



The Jeeds of Providence *s At-Risk Students 

In assessing the needs of Providence's at-risk students, 
the Collaborative realized that most at-risk studenrs face a 
number of serious problems and have a number of significan-^ 
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j^eeds* In an unpublished study of Providence's recent 
dropouts, the Collaborative 's senior research associate found 
that a large majority of Providence's recent dropouts had 
problems in several areas of their life, including academic 
probl«;ms, personal problems, and family problems. This 
researrch mirrors a situdy of Coltambia University's Dale Mann 
who found that most of America's dropouts do not leave school 
for a single reason but rather for a nest of difficult 
problems. Mann writes: 

The singular outcome-- not finishing high 
school-- is in "^act a nest of problems... 
[Schools] must accept the multiplicity 
of causes. Most kids quit because of the 
compoiinded impact of being poor* growing 
up in a broken home, having been held back 
-tn fourth grade, and. finally, having slugged 
Mr. Fairlee, the school's legendary vice 
principal for enforcement. 

One conclusion of the Collaborative 's research study is 
clear: an effective dropout prevention program must seek to 
address more than a single problem facing an at-risk student. 
Another conclusion is equa'^ly clear: an effective dropout 
prevention program must provide effective counseling and case 
management. 

Because they face several problems, most at-risk students 
need an adult to provide counseling and case management. 
Over the last decade, the need for personali:jed counseling 
has increased. Strong sociological forces have drarrtatically 
reduced the guidance that many parents once were able to 
provide for their children. Since 1973, budget cuts have 
reduced bv more than 50% the number of guidance counselors 
who work .n Providence schools. The effect of all these 
changes is clear: Prcvidence's at-risk students do not get 
the guidance that they need. Providence's at-risk students 
need an adult to function as a mentor insures that they get 
all the different types of assistance that they need. A 
student who being aJbused at home will receive only limited 
assistance from a program designed only to improve academic 
skills. A student who cannot read will need more than an 
effective drug abuse prevention program. The Collaborative 
recogni2es that a truly effective comprehensive dropout 
prevention program must offer services in at least the 
following six areas: 

♦academic performance 

* family life 

* self esteem 

* employment and career guidance 

* health, pregnancy, parenting, and sexual 

information 

* recreation and non- academic interests 
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Specific Areas of Need 

Rcademic perf oi- nance t fts noted earlier, a lack of 
academic success is an extremely common characteristic of the 
futiire dropout* Over 70% of 250 recent dropouts had failed 
at least one grade. Of the 60 at-risk students interviewed 
j by the Collaborative , more than 60% had failed a grade. 

' Moreover t the at-risk students interviewed claimed that the 

grades they got would be a major factor in their decision to 
I stay in or leave school. Surely, the sense of failure and 

{ the diminished self-esteem caused by failing or doing poorly 

in school encoi^rage many students to drop o"t. Thus the need 
J for effective, personalized academic tutoring for 

I Providence's at-risk students is undeniable. Moreover, 

^ recent studies have shown that academic assistance should be 

offered to students of all ages. Research shows that by 
I third or fourth grade most students have developed the habits 

i and patterns that will cause them to be successful or to fail 

in school. The Ypsilanti scudy as well as studies in Harlem 
I and South Chicago have proven that early intervention is 

I extraordinarily effective in reducing the numbers of students 

who drop out of school. 
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Family life ; The adults who work w- ^h Providence's at- 
risk students repeatedly expressed the belief that these 
students were being hindered by their situation at home. At 
home« drug abuse, lack of guidance, lack of role models, lack 
of interest in academics all hindered many students' 
progress. These students would thus benefit from counseling 
that would involve their parents, attempt to encourage the 
parents to provide the support and interest the students 
need. If parents were unable or unwilling to join in such 
coiinseling, at-risk students would benefit just from 
discussing and describing the problems at home that deter 
1:heir progress in school. 

Self-esteem ; Collaborative 's research demonstrated th t 
at-risk students also frequently need counseling that will 
improve their self image. At the Collaborative 's spring 
conference, participants almost unanimously expressed a 
belief that at-risk students have low self-esteem. The 
Providence School Department's list of indicators also cites 
•'low self-image" as one of the ten most common and accurate 
characteristics that typify at-risk students. Also, close to 
40% of the at-risk students the Collaborative interviewed 
felt tu:i^ they did not belong in their school. This 
diminished sense of self worth makes many students that much 
more likely to drop out; low self-esteem reduces children's 
goals and lessens the probability that they will acc^nplish 
what they could. Moreover, there is a great need for self- 
esteem counseling in Providence. Changes within family 
structure and the reduction of the number of guidance 
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counselors in Providence schools has meant that many students 
are not receiving the kind of attention and advice that they 
need. 

EmplQvment and Career Counseling : Close to 25% of the 
at-risk students interviewed worked at a part time job for 
more than 15 hours a week, this made them far more likely to 
drop out of school. While part time employment can provide) 
significant benefits to an at-risk student, few of the 
Providence students interviewed had jobs that provided an 
opporttjuriity to learn any of the interpersonal or reasoning 
skills most important to quality jobs. Moreover, very few of 
the at-risk students had received counseling concerning the 
education they would need to get the job that they wanted. 
It is apparent that at-risk students need to be made aware of 
the dangers and benefits of part time employment and the 
educational requirements of various jobs. 

Faalth, pregnancy, parenting , and sexual infor mation : 
The Collaborative 's interviews revealed that, either directly 
or indirectly, a nvumber of Providence's at-risk students were 
'affected by drug abuse. 10% of the dropouts interviewed 
aclcnowledged that pregnancy was the cause of their decision 
to drop out of school. Clearly, issues of health and 
sexuality greatly affect a sizeable number of at-risk 
students and must be addressed by a comprehensive dropout 
program. 

Recreation and non-academic interests ; Over 80% of the 
students interviewed were not involved in any after- school 
activities. Since these a^ctivities provide important 
opportunities for personal growth and increased self-image, 
they should be a part of a comprehensive dropout program. 



Sunwia^ry 

The Providence Dropout Pisvention Collaborative 
developed around the tinderlying notion that students who drop 
out do so not because they face one overwhelming problem but 
because they face a multiplicity of problems. Dropout 
prevention programs, then, must devise intervention 
strategies that confront the myriad problems of the at-risk 
student. Single, simplistic solutions won't work. What will 
work is a comprehensive program that addresses all of the 
areas discussed above and that benefits from all o2 the 
components of the Collaborative: business, education • 
government, and social services. 
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Definition of Dropouts 

Because the definition of a dropout is complex and 
culturally sensitive, there are abundant definitions of who 
is and who is not a dropout, but there is no national 
consensus on a definitic^. Phi Delta Kappa's Center for 
Evaluation, Development, and Research recently noted that 
••there are at least as many different definitions of a 
dropout as there are school districts recording dropouts. 

Certainly, so much disagreement over defining dropouts 
is the result of the concern about the impact such a 
definition has on a school system. Determining who is and 
who is not a dropout determines, of course, a school system's 
dropout rate, and that is of paramount importance in 
assessing school systems. Consequently, oftentimes 
definitions ars shaped according to the goals of the 
definers: they use a broad definition if a new program needs 
funding* a narrow definition if the goal is to diminish an 
attack on the system's efficacy • To quote one researcher: 



Local definitions vary depending on purpose. 
A district that wants more money to start a 
program can derive a broad definition of drop- 
outs; a similar district pressed to defend 
itself will produce a narrow definition. 

Yet there are also legitimate reasons for such 
confusion and disagreement. Because there is no nationally 
accepted descriptive definition of a dropout, there are any 
number of questions that have no simple answers. For 
example, how many consecutive days must a student be absent 
before he or she is considered a dropout? Does a student 
need to fill out formal withdrawal forms to be considered a 
dropout? Does a student who leaves school before graduating 
but then goes on to earn a GED count as a dropout? What 
about a student committed to a state mental hospital or a 
juvenile training center? 

In an effort to use the most judicious and logical 
definition, the Providence Dropout Prevention Collaborative 
decided to follow the suggestions offered in George Morrow's 
article, ••Standardizing Practice in the Analysis of School 
Dropouts. •• This article, pxiblished in the spring 1986 
edition of Teachers College Record, earned national attention 
and ntjunerous educators and organizations subsequently 
declared their support for Morrow^s suggestions for defining 
a dropout: 

A dropout is any student, previously enrolled 
in a school, who is no longer actively enrolled 
as indicated by fifteen days of consecutive 
unexcused absence, who has not satisfied local 
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standards for graduation ♦ and for whom no formal 
request has been received signifying enrollment 
in another state-licensed educational institution. 
A student death is not tallied as a dropout* The 
designation of dropout can be removed by proof 
of enrollment in a state-licensed educational 
institution or by presentation of an approved 
high school graduation certificate* 

Building on Morrow's suggestions « members of the 
Collaborative developed a preliminary definition which was 
then reviewed by the principals of Providence's schools and 
senior administrators of the Providence School Department. 
\ The following definition, which will be utilized as the basis 

for a new information system data base in the Providence 
Schools system, was stobsequently approved and accepted: 

A dropout is any student: 

* previously, but no ion?er, enrolled in a school: 
I * formally withdrawri *rom school prior to 

« gr^duatAon and indicating that he/she doe*? 

ncw intend to enroll in another school; 
t * no longer actively enrolled as indicated by 

I 40 days of consecutive, unexcused absence, 

as confirmed by School Department records; 
I * who has not satisfied local standards for 

graduation ; and 

♦ for whom no formal request has been rt ved 
signifying enrollment in another state- licensed 

} educational institution either in Rhode Island 
or another state. 

^ A student death is not tallied as a dropout* 

\ 

The designation of dropout can be removed by proof 
of enrollment in a state-licensed educational 
I institution, or by presentation of an approved 

{ high school graduation certificate. 

This definition establishes clear and striu^ant guidelines 
for counting dropouts. 

/ By providing a definition of a dropout that received 

broad approval, the Collaborative has prepared the way for 
significant progress in the effort to red^^.ce Providence *s 
dropout rate. The definition allowed for a precise and 
j incontrovertible assessment of the City^s dropout rate. This 

t is critically important. In New York City no one has agreed 

on what constitutes a dropout. Consequently, the New York 
I City School Board asserts the dropout rate is 33%, the 

Mayor's Office acknowledges it is 43%, and ASPIRA publishes 
' documents showing thp.t, for Hispanic youth, the dropout rate 

is 77%. Tiiese differences keep the -dropout debate mired in 
argiaments over rate, and plans for keeping more students in 
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New York City Schools receive much less attention than they 
need. The formulation of and the acceptance of a formal 
definition of a dropout also allowed the Collaborative to 
begin to establish a revised data collection system that will 
allow the School Department to collect uniform and more 
extensive information about Providence's dropouts. Having 
defined who is a dropout, the Collaborative was able to move 
on to the more critical task of identifying potential 
dropouts and designing programs to help them graduate from 
high school. 
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CHAPTER III 



PROVIDENCE SCHOOL POLICIES AND PROCEDURES: 



Changes in Stxucture and the Data Collection 
System for Dropout Prevention 



Ihis chapter of the plan examines policies and internal 
organi.?ational structures of the Providence School Department 
that may affect at-risk students' chances of graduating • In 
particular^ this chapter will focus on polic\es and 
structures that impact on the following five areas: 



PoiiC/ .trea 1: discipline 
Policy Area 2: retention in grade 
Policy Area 3: counseling and human services 
Policy Area 4; academic and extra-curricular 

programs 

Policy Area 5: data collection system 



In general, the focus of the Collaborative has been to 
develop and support program?; that address the out- of -school 
problems of at-risk students. Nevertheless, considerable 
recent research has revealed that policies and internal 
t^^ructures of schools often have considerable impact on at- 
risk students. 



Policy Area 1: Discipline 

Matters of discipline stronely influence at-risk 
students' decision to stay in school. Interviews with 50 
Providence students judged to be at-risk and 50 students who 
in the last two years had dropped out of Providence schools 
substantiate this; these 100 students cited discipline as one 
of the most influential factors in their decision to sta^ in 
or leave school. While two recent studies have shown the 
Providence discipline system to be relatively fair and 
effective, there appear to be two policy areas that may be 
adversely affecting at-risk students. These two policy areas 
involve suspensions and disciplinary responses to middle 
school students who continually misbehave. Policy revisions 
in these areas could increase the number of at-risk students 
who graduate from Providence's schools. 

A) SUSPENSIONS: Over the last three years there has been 
a significant rise in the nximber of student suspensions in 
the Providence's schools. In 1984. Providence schools gave 
out 839 suspensions, each ranging from three to ten days* 
Two years later, the schools administered 1345 suspensions, 
an increase of 506 suspensions and 62.3% (see Chart IJI-One). 
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Even more drairiatic, middle school suspensions increased bv 
145%t from 191 to 468. 

Suspensions serve an extraordinarily important function 
in establishing an effective learning environmer t, supporting 
teachers* efforts to teach, and making students realize that 
there are consequences to misbehavior. To arbitrarily reduce 
the number of suspensions or to eliminate suspension as a 
disciplinary response would ieopardize the efficacy of the 
school system and yield few, if any, benefits. Nevertheless, 
the present policies toward suspensions may be hurting at- 
risk students* chances of graduating from high schools. 

1 

Suspensions hxirt at-risk students in two significant 
ways. First, & suspension deprives an at-risk student of 
time in the classroom, time that he or she can ill afford to 
^ lose. Second, as Michelle Fine points out in her study oi' 

Philadelphia schools, excluding a student from school sends 
I that student a :5ar message? "the school commtinity does not 

{ want you here.*^ Such a message, even when well deserver*^ 

attacks an at-risk student's poor self esteem and genera ?s 
feelings of hostility and alien^^stion that, if allowed to 
increase, will strongly affect e student's decision to drop 
out. One possible way to mediate between the need of the 

chool community anJ the need of the student is to implement 
-..n-school suspensions. 



I 



Five years ago. Providence Schools employed a classroom 
in many schools for the purpose of in-school suspensions. 
Budget cuts put an end to these rooms. The evidence gathered 
by the Collaborative suggests that there is now a great need 
for the re -institution of these rooms. The rooms used for 
in-school suspensions should be staffed by trained teachers 
who can supply basic counseling and instruction. These 
teachers can begin rebuilding the students' relationship to 
the school. By having these rooms, students, after their 
suspensions, could not only return to classes without being 
behind but: also without feelings of anger or alienation. 

The Oregon State Council recently published a study of 3 
in-schoo] suspension programs in Oregon public schools. Each 
of these programs offered academic and personal counseling to 
the students, and ?13 teachers and student's understood how 
the system worked. Without question, the study showed that 
each in-school suspension program provided a significant 
benefit to each school that had instituted it. In Baltimore. 
Nar^/land, Stemmers Run Junior High School has also instituted 
a successful in-school suspension program that, according to 
the principal, required no additional funds. 

In-school suspensions should be used for a large 
percentage of Providence students who are suspended: however, 
students who carry weapons, use drugs in school, or have 
assaulted someone should receive out-of -school suspensions. 
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Students who had been suspended would not be the only 
beneficiaries of this new policy. AccordinR to a cross- 
section of Providence School Department teachers, the sinele 
bip xest impediment to effective discipline was lack of or 
inadecmate alternative placements for disnaptive students. 
In-school suspension would provide teachers with an important 
and flexible alternative pxinishment for disruptive students, 
t:hus making teachers more effective and their job more 
enjoyable. Well -behaving students would also benefit from 
the re- institution of in-school suspensions • A more 
effective discipline system insures that the students who 
don't cause trouble get more attention from teachers who are 
not burdened with unresolvable discipline problems. Finally, 
and not incidentally, re -instituting in-school suspensions 
might also significantly improve schools' ability to collect 
data relating to discipline. 

The Collaborative 's review of the records of students 
who had recently dropped out of Providence schools revealed a 
significant niomber of incomplete student discipline records. 
Very often, students' records do not reveal if they were 
suspended. The Collaborative examined the records of 250 
students who recently dropped out of Providence Schools. 
Only 6% showed any discipline problems; this is statistically 
far fewer than there should have been and indicated that most 
student suspensions are not recorded. Moreover, even when 
discipline problems were noted, it was rarely recorded what 
caused the problem and what the school did to solve it. 
Without this information, teachers and administrators have no 
way of knowing wheat disciplinary responses help a student. 
More problematic, teachers have no way of knowing what is 
typical behavior for a student and how to respond to 
misbehavior. The in-school suspension program could offer 
additional information about discipline that would allow for 
more effective intervention programs and policy. 



RECOMMENDATION 

In-school suspension rooms should be created in all 
Providence high schools and middle schools. In these rooms, 
the goal of the staff is to provide the counseling and 
tutoring that will allow the suspended student to return to 
class emotionally and intellectually ready to continue his or 
her education. 

Out of school suspensior . should be used onlv for 
students who carry weapons, use drugs in school, or who will 
be charged with criminal assault. 



1 
I 



B) DISCIPLINE POLICY TOWIUIDS MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS VHO 
OONTINDALLY MISBEHAVE: At present « the policies and 
structures of Providence Middle schools seem to be at cross 
Piurposes with retaining a small but significant number of at- 
risk middle school students. These students are frequently 
in trouble and disciplined at school. Their misbehavior and 
subsequent pxanishment alienate them from their school and, 
consequently, make them at-risk* Unless the school system 
can find ways to break this cycle of misbehavior, punishment, 
and alienation* a significant number of these students will 
drop out. 

Over the last five years, the Providence School 
Department has updated and strengthened its discipline policy 
to deal with changing times. One unanticipated outcome of 
the stricter discipline code has been the large increase in 
disciplinary action affecting middle school students. From 
1984-1987 there has been a statistically significant increase 
in four merisures of middle school discipline: 

1 ) a 145% increase in the nxjjnber of suspensions 
in the middle schools (from 191 in 1984 to 
468 in 1986) (see Chart Ill-Two): 

2) a 32% increase in the number of 
substantiated cases of truancy in the middle 
schools (from 94 in 1984 to 124 in 1986): 

3) a 44% increase in the nomber of cases 
I of middle school student*; 

I referred to the Student Relations Board 

(from 88 in 1984 to 127 in 1986). The 
i Student Relations Board investigates serious 

I cases of misbehavior and determines 

appropriate administrative response (see 
Chart Ill-Three): 

* 4 ) a 30% increase in the number of referrals 

of middle school students to family court 
i (from 20 in 1984 to 26 in 1986)' 

I 

. The Collaborative research clearly showed that such .in 

crease in disciplinary action will reduce the chances of 
raduating of many at-risk students. 

Our: potential solution to this problem is to create a 
pi ce in 1.he school system for n.dddle school students who are 
frequently in trouble. The city of Philadelphia has done 
this, and the results indicate that this is an effective wav 
to insure that these students do not drop out due to 
disciplinary Problems. 
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j Chart Ill-Two 
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Chart Ill-Three 
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Phi InJelphia's program takes place in the Shallcross 
School. This is an ungraded secondary school for "chronic 
truants and mildly disruptive and non- conforming students" 
ages 12 to 16* The instructional program stresses "basic 
5kilj.s, dcvelor«nent of responsibility, improvement of self 
image f and adjustment to regular school programs." Two 
counselors provide individual coianseling and small group 
services. Counselors also work with parents in seminars. 
The self-contained classrooms are organized with 15 students 
per rocwn. Referrals for Shallcross are made all year; 
students generally remain for a minimum of one year, a 
maximum of two. After their stay at Shallcross, students are 
returned to a regular school program. 

The success of the Shallcross School argues for the 
establishment of an alternative middle school for the 
students who are increasingly xnanning afoul of the Providence 
School's discipline system. The creation of an alternative 
middle school would involve considerable planning and time 
for implementation. Until an alternative school is available 
in Providence, smaller versions of the program could be 
establ i.^.]ir-d within Individual middle schools, using a single 
classroom or a cluster of classrooms. This has been done, 
with great success, in several large cities, including New 
York and Boston. The research and the studies indicate that 
such a program in Providence would significantly help the 
middle school students involved. Additionally, the program 
would probably improve the general efficacy of the schools 
cmd the morale of the teachers, without significantly 
changing the discipline system. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



The Providence Public School Department should place 
middle school students who are involved in serious and 
I repeated disciplinary problems in an alternative education 

I program within individual middle school''^. These programs 

would be tailored to the needs c"^ these students and would 
work to return the students into the regular academic system 
in one to two years. 



I Policy Area 2: Retention in Grade 

The Providence School System faces a profoundly 
; difficult problem when one of its students does not 

( satisfactorily complete a year's work* Ihe teachers and 

administrators involved have to choose between only two 
options: passing or failing the student. Both options, 
; research shows, reduce the chances that that student will 

graduate. Providence needs to develop creative and effective 
alternatives to the only two presently available responses of 
passing or failing a student. 
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For any school t^ystem, how to respond to a student who 
has failed a Rrade poses a difficult problem. To pass that 
student runs counter to fundamental ideals of education and 
risks miseducatinR students about the consecTuences of poor 
performar.ee. More importantly ♦ passing a student who 
deserves to fail does nothing to address that student *s 
problems; it only passes him or her on to another class, 
where « more than likely, the same difficulties will re- 
siirf ace . 



{ But to fail that student, contrary to almost universal 



belief, may do more harm than simply passing the student on 
to the next grade • The Collaborative *s interviews with over 
\ 100 dropouts and at-risk students revealed that being 

I retained in grade had a tremendous impact on their will to 

remain in school. Being retained in grade dramatically 
I diminished these students' sense of self worth and 

I dramatically increased both their feelings of alienation from 

the school and their belief that school was not a place for 
I them. Moreover, the Collaborative found that being retained 

I in grade was the single most accurate school-based indicator 

■ for determining what typified a dropout. Examining the 

records of 250 recent Providence School System dropouts, the 

I Collaborative found that being i^etained in grade was the most 

common characteristic of these former students: over 70% of 
these students had failed at least one grade. 



Research over the last 80 years and six maior literature 
reviews conducted in the past twelve years argue against 
making a student repeat a grade. In 1974. J.B. Jackson 
stated in "The Research Evidence on the Effects of Grade 
Retention." that "there is no reliable body of evidence to 
indicate that grade retention is more beneficial than grade 
promotion for students with serious academic or adjustment 
problems." A decade l>ater. Holmes and Matthews concluded in 
"The Effpol.s of Non-Promotion on Elementary and Junior High 
School Pupils: A Meta- Analysis" that "Those who continue to 
retain ptipils at grade level do so despite cxamulative 
research evidence showing that the potential for negative 
effects consisten::ly outweighs positive outcomes." That same 
year, N.M. Walker f in "Elementary School Grade Retention: 
Avoiding Abuses Thorough Systematic Decision-Making," wrote 
"the bulk of the literature on elementary school grade 
retention suggests that the possibility of noxious 
consecfuences is far more likely with retention than with 
promotion. Until definitive research exists to support 
retention, it seems inadvisable to retain children at all." 

Perhaps even more surprising is that repeating a grade 
also frecruently reduced the rate of child's academic 
achievement. In a South Carolina study of 6,000 students. 
40% of the students held back showed less learning and scored 
lower on standardized achievement tests after repeating the 
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Krade than in the previous yecir." In a studv c<^nducted in 
Austin. Texas* low achieving students who were held back 
I actually learned less the followinR year than equally low 

achieviniz students who were arbitrarily promoted. In this 
study, reading achievement increased by 1.1 of a grade 
equivalent among slow learners who had been promoted compared 
to a .8 grade equivalent among matched students who had 
repeated a grade. The differences were even larger in niath. 

It is easy to see, then, that faced with only the two 
options of passing or failing a low achieving student. 
Providence teachers and administrators have to make an 
unhappy choice, one that will, in all likelihood, hurt an 
already at-risk student. This, however, does not have to be 
the case. The city of Boston has designed and ijnplemented an 

I effective system-wide response to middle school students who 

I fail a israde. 

5 In Boston, ihe RECAP Program has been tremendously 

I successful. It has been cited as a model dropout prevention 

program bv the Massachusetts Depaitment of Educacion and 

{Washington's Institute for Policy Studies; it has also been 
featured on ABC television's "20/20." In the RECAP program, 
students who for reasons of truancy, illness, or academic 
failure have fallen behind their age-appropriate grade are 

f given the opportunity to earn up to two grade advancements 

within the school year by successfully completing all of the 
terms of a very specific written contract that is at the 

(heart of the program. The students must pass every subject 
and must be present at least 85% of the time. The program 
functions within the confines of regular school build.ings so 
as not to stigmatize as "different" the students involved. A 

1 school staff member or paid parent liaison works as a "vouth 
advocate." providing for the special needs of the students, 
ranging from a knock on the front door to wake a student at 
t the right time to tutoring to referring a stv ^ent to 

I community services. 

i Providence once did offer an alternative for low- 
achi '^ving elementary school students. In the 1970 's 
Providence maintained a program that enrolled students who 
had failed first grade and provided intensive literacy 
! training so that over the course of the next year, the low- 

i achieving students would be prepared to enter the third grade 

in the following fall. While the program risked stigmatizing 
low achieving students by putting them all in one classrov^m. 
ultimately, the program provided an intensive experience that 
when completed* re-established the student's confidence and 
stanched any further loss of self esteem caused by being a 
grade behind peers. 



Considerine the siKnificant damage (zrade retention can 
cause, the Providence School System needs to review policy 
towards erade retention. The system must establish 
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alternative responses to students who do not successfuJJy 
complete a year. 



The Providence Schools should review policy towards ^rade 
retention. The system must establish alternative responses 
to students who do not successfully complete a year; 
retaining: a student in grade shoxild be a last resort. 

When possible, students who fail to complete a Year's 
satisfactorily should be placed in intensive programs that 
will allow them to make significant academic progress. 



SV>licy Area 3: Guidance Counseling and Human Services 

Over the last ten years, the Providence School System 
has been forced by financial constraints to substantially 
reduce the coiinseling and hx^man services that it offers to 
students (see Chart Ill-Four). In the elementary schools, 
there are over 1,500 students for every one guidance 
counselor; in essence, the services of guidance counselors, 

^cial workers, and psychologists are provided only to 
iiandicapped children. In the high schools • the ratio of 
students to jsuidance counselor is somewhat better, 250:1: yet 
the reduced ratio only marginally improves the amount of 
counseling offered to the students. This is because in 
Providence, high school guidance counselors primarily serve 
as adminictiators. They soend far more of their time 
completing administrative tasks than they do talking with 
students 

The effect of the limited counseling services is clear: 
it has increased the number of students who leave Providence 
Schools early. Again and again, teachers, guidance 
counselors, and. especially, students told members of the 
Collaborative that increasing the availability of guidance 
counselors would significantly aid at-risk students. The 
Providence School Department needs funding to support its 
earlier levels of counseling and human ser\^ices. 

Interviews with 50 Providence students who recently 
dropped out revealed that only 25% of them had ever discussed 
leaving school early with a guidance counselor. Indeed, the 
overwhelming majority left school having never discussed the 
decision with any adult: neither school staff member nor 
paren^. In his authoritative research on dropouts and 
adolescent development. University of Wisconsin professor 
Gary Wehlage has shown that an essential element of any 
effective dropout prevention program is making students 
believe that specific adults know about their personal lives 
and their personal plans and goals. When students believe 




RECOMMENDATION: 
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Chart Ill-Four 
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that no adult figure in their school is aware of their plans, 
thev are far, far more likely to drop out. 

* The Collaborative's research leaves no doubt: there is a 

substantial need for irjreased counseling services in 
Providence high schools. There must be increased personal 
and meaningful contact between high school students and 
guidance counselors. Accomplishing this will xequire an 
increase in the school department's budget. More important 
there needs to be a new job description and re-shaping of the 
job requiremonts of guidance counselors. 

j Guidance counselors must meet and offer individual 

guidance to at-risk students. A 1984 University of Ohio 
study of the Providence Schools advocated that all students 
I meet individually with a guidance counselor at least four 

i times a year. This recommendation must be enacted. Guidance 

counselors must be held responsible for guiding a specific 
i number of at-risk students and seeing to it that thev are 

I provided with the assistance they need in order to complete 

their high school education. 

I The students in the Providence Elementary schools have 

i similar needs. Increased hijunan services must be provided to 

them. Most effective would be the creati^^n of teams of 
.service providers from collaborat.ivr membership. Such a team 
would incorporate a gui^' ^^nce counselor, a social worker, and 
a psychiatrist. Working together, the team could address the 
in-school and the out-of -school needs of the system's 
voungesl students. 

Providing services in this manner has worked with 
extraordinary success in New Haven. Connecticut. Boston 
Public Schools have also instituted a similar type of program 
for five of their middle schools: The Boston H\aman Services 
Hollaborative. This Collaborative provides a vehicle for 
communitv-based city and state human service agencies to 
deliver services to students inside Boston's schools. 
Under tho terms of the Boston Collaborative, each 
participating school appoints a staff person who convenes a 
Planning committee to assess needs for additional services, 
develops a plan for delivering these services, and 
coordinates activities for all external agencies in the 
school. Participating agencies must sign a Memorandum of 
Agreement with each school detailing the services which they 
will provide. In Providence, the member agencies of the 
Dropout Prevention Collaborative could provide, at no 
additional cost, the needed additional human service 
professionals . 

RECOMMENDATION: 

The Providence School Department should substantially 
increase guidance services. In elementary schools, efforts 
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must be made to create social service teams that include 
school guidance counselors, family social workers, and child 
psychologists • These teams must work to address the personal 
and academic needs of at-ri£:k students. 

In middle schools and high schools « the job recruirements 
for school i^idance ccui*relors should be reviewed. Guidance 
Cotanselors must be given the time to work with students and 
to be held accountable for meeting with all students at least 
twice a year. 



Policy Area 4: Academic and Extra-Curricular Programs 

At present, several policies affecting academic and 
extra -cuxxicular programs are at cross purposes with 
furthering the education of Providence's at-risk students. 
Specif icaJlv, these policies fall into the following four 
areas : 

a) the awarding of academic credit 

b) the development of teaching teams 

c) the establishment of a central clearing house 

for the placement of new students 

d) the availability of buses for students interested 

in after-school activities 

Reformulating School Department policy in each of these areas 
could siiznif icantly help at-risk students. 



A) THE AWARDING OF ACADEMIC CREDIT: At present. 
Providence students earn course credits only when they 
successfully complete an entire year's work. Students who 
fail either the fall or the spring semep*ter do not receive 
anv courfvo credit. If a stvdent, for any reason, fails the 
fall semester of a course, lie or she is then teheed with the 
prospect of attending a cou.*rse all spring in which it is 
impossible to earn academic ciedit. This policy offers little 
incentive to students to attend class. The policy also fails 
to reward students who decide at the end of a poor fall that 
they want to turn over a new leaf. 

Repeatedly, teachers and students told the Collaborative 
staff that this policy needed to be revised. As a consequence 
the Collaborative 's Subcommittee on Goals and Strategies made 
a general recommendation to the Providence School Committee 
"to redesign >a:rading systems so that students can complete 
course work and receive course credit on a semester rather 
than an annual basis." 
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Initially t implementing such a policy chanee may recmire 
siRnificant schedule juggling since in some courses students 
cannot simply be passed on to the next semester without first 
masterijiR certain skills or concepts. Consequently ♦ "off 
semester*' courses may have to be offered. Nevertheless, the 
fact that ether major school districts are able to offer half 
year credits proves that Providence can. if the will exists ♦ 
implement such a policy. 

In an evaluation of one of New York's dropout prevention 
programs. The Pxablic Education Association concluded that the 
schools involved needed to eliminate the credit giving system 
they were using, which was very similar to Providence's 
system. Tn its stead, the Public Evaluation Associat-? 
reconincndnd "a system of banking points towards crec 
rather than a hit or miss/all or nothing approach towai 
credit accumulation." This supports the belief that 
Providence needs to revise its policy regarding the awardine 
of academic credit. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

The Providence School Dep?T"tTient should revise its 
system for granting academic coua se credit. New policy 
should allow students to earn half-year credits for 
successfully completing a semester of work. 



B) TEACHING TEAMS: Programs that create a sense of 
community for the students involved would help reduce the 
number of dropouts. The Collaborative 's research as well as 
national research demonstrate conclusively that a m:iior 
factor driving at-risk students to become dropouts is a deep 
feelinki of alienation from school. Successful dropout 
prevent! o!i programs combat student alienation by creatine 
small communities within the lareer school. "Crearinc: 
smallness within bigness" is how Columbia University's Dale 
Mann describes the central tenet of manv successful dropout 
prevention programs. 

In Providence, Hop High School's Essential Schools 
Program exemplifies the value and benefits of creating 
smallness within bigness, as does Central High School's 
Government and Law Magnet Program. To create the sense of 
community* administrators do not need to implement maior 
restructuring of schools. Creating teams of teachers has 
proven to be a very effective dropout prevention strategy. 

Within grades ♦ it is relatively easy to create a team of 
core teachers. These teachers teach the essentia] subjects 
(e.g. English ♦ Math. Social Studies) to a common group of 
students. Such a structure dramatically increases 
collegialitv. lit is important to understand that in this 
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context* "team teaching'' does not involve teachers teaching 
simultaneously in the same classroom; here, team teaching 
means teams of teachers sharing students and co-ordinating 
their efforts*] Since they teach the same students, the 
teachers are able to compare and trade information that 
cruickly individualizes instruction. Another dividend of thi^- 
structure is that it permits and encourages interdisciplinary 
teaching* For example « when he knows that his entire class 
is studying the Salem Witch Trials in history* ^\n English 
teacher can vastly improve instruction and cl^hs discussion 
on The Crnci>),e. 

Team teaching works most effectively when teachers are 
given time each week to plan interdisciplinary lessons and 
trade information about individual students. To create this 
time* several school systems have devised programs that 
include all the students within a house and recruire minimal 
staffinj^, preferably provided by teachers not from the team. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The Providence School Department and individual 
principals should support the creation of teams of teachers 
who teach the same population of students. Wherever 
possible, administrators and Principals provide weekly 
release time for the team memberc to use to confer and plan. 



C) CLEARING HOUSE FOR INCOMING STUDENTS: In its final 
irewort. v.he Collaborative ' s subcommittee on student 
inttri views made the following the first of its five 
recommendntions : 

To develop a central clearing house (office) 
for new and transfer students which will 
provide efficient allocation of students' 
records and students to appropriate schools. 

After interviewing 110 students who were either recent 
dropouts or were judged to be at risk of dropping out, the 
subcommittee believed that too often new students and 
transfer students are placed in classes that are too easy or 
too difficult. Also* they are frequently put in bilingual 
classes that they do not need. Consequentlv, the academic 
progress of these students is severely limited* and students 
and their teachers are faced with potential frustration. 
These findings substantiate the need for a clearinghouse for 
new student and transfer student placement. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

The Providence School Departmr^nt should establish a 
central clearing house that will place new and transfer 
students in appropriate classes. The clearing house would 
also be responsible for insurin« that a complete set of each 
student's records is presented to the student's school. 



D) BUSES POfR AFTER-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES: As noted in the 
discussion of characteristics, a sense of alienation and the 
belief that "school is not for me" typify the great majority 
of dropouts in Providence and around the United States. 
After school activities, be tt/^y in drama or athletics, 
journalism or dance, offer effective ways to *::o\inter a 
student's sense that "school is not for me.*' Friendships 
formed on the playinR field or th^ stage and the sense cf 
accomplishment Rarnered from winning a game or performing 
well in a play s\ibstantial]y increase a student *r> sense of 
self worth. More imoortant. such accomplishments strengthen 
students' sense of belonging to the school community. 

InterviewinK students who had dropped out of Providence 
Schools, members of the Collaborative dis, /ered that 87% of 
them were not involved in any school sponsored activities, 
Tn part this statistic exists because the Providence School 
Department does not supplv transportation home for students 
who participate in after school activities. Students who 
play a sport or are involved in a drama production have to 
find their own way home when practice is over. For students 
who have been bussed out of their ovm community, such a 
reouirement poses a significant hardship. 



The technical nature of this problem should allow for a 
solution. Initially, lengthening some ->f the routes brinRin^ 
students home immediately after school could reduce the 
niamber of buses needed (and the increased trip length udRht 
encourage students to participate in after school 
activities). In addition, the City of Providence could also 
provide public buses for this project. 



RECOMMENDATION 



The Providence School Department should strongly 
encourage students to participate in after school activities 
and should provide transportation home for students involved 
in after school activities. 
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Policy Jbrea Sz Dsta. Collection System 



Ir. researching Providence's dropout problem, the 
Collaborative staff discovered that the records of many 
students were incomplete or did not contain the information 
most important to understanding the characteristics and needs 
of at-risk students. Further problems with the Providence 
School Department's data collection system became apparent 
during the Collaborative 's winter and spring conferences; at 
1:he8e gatherings, teachers and guidance counselors repeatedly 
complained that it was difficult and time consuming to get 
access to the availab?.e information they needed to help one 
of their students. The complaints about the data collection 
system were so frequent that the Collaborative s subcommittee 
on goals and objectives made the improvement of the system's 
data collection a major priority. From all sources, it was 
clear that the school system needs to increase the amount of 
information it stores and increase the access teachers and 
administrators have to this information. 

In Providence's elementary schools, paper records are 
kept for each student. These records are not systematically 
maintained or formatted. Often they fail to record vital 
information about the student's academic or personal 
development. For example, if a studen*: is retained in the 
first grade, his or her paper records usually do not reveal 
why he or she was held back, whether it was because of 
excessive absences, severe illness, or a reading deficiency. 
Yet. this is precisely the information that teachers need to 
provide appropriate intervention and that administrators need 
if thev are to assess the efficacy of various programs- 
Moreover. Providence's at-risk students are hiehlv mobile: 
often thev fail a grade and then move across town, where 
teachers will know nothinR about the students* needs and wiJ 
fzct little information from the incomplete paper records that 
t.hey receive. (Standardized test scoies are not consistently 
included in an elementary student's file.) 

When Providence's students move on to middle schools, a 
subset of their elementary records are passed on to their 
new school. The students original records are storf^d in one 
of the city's elementary schools, where they are extremely 
inconvenient to middle school teachers. While students are 
in middle and hiKh school, computerized records are 
maintained. These records freouencly do not include student 
test scores or significant inf orination about disciplinary 
problems and punishments. Here again, then, the data 
collection system fails to provide teache.rs and 
administrators with easy access to the intormation that thev 
need to develop and assess programs that w:.ll reduce the 
city's dropout rate. An improved and ex::>anded data 
collection system could provide Provj.der.c. with benefits for 
students, '*'eachei"s. guidance counselors, and administrators 



An improved data collection system could help 
Providence *s at-risk students. An improved svstem would 
allow for an increase in the amount of information stored. 
Thus, teachers and guidance counselors could record and refer 
to information about individual student* s test scores, 
grades, disciplinary problems, home situation, and, in 
general, academic progress and program. This information is 
absolutely vital for creating an individualized education 
that best serves a student. Moreover, some of this 
t infoxmation (grades, disciplina^ry problems, for example) is 

crucial for identifying early which students are moi?t likely 
to drop out of school and are therefore in need of 
intervention. Considerable research has shown that bv the 
third or fourth grades, students have developed the patterns 
and habits that will either help them through an education 
I or lead them to an early exit. Realizing which students are 

^ most likely to drop out before they enter middle school is 

crucial if a dropout rate is to be reduced. 

] Improving Providence *s data collection system will also 

benefit teachers and guidance counselors. Improving the 
J svstem so that there will be much easier access to important 

I information will allow teachers and guidance counselors to be 

^ much more efficient, effective, and successful. With an 

improved data collection system. Providence *s teachers and 
guidance counselors could spend their energy designing 
effective curriculum and instruction for at-risk students, 
instead of traveling around the city for incomplete 
information about a student. 



A better data collection svstem would ^Iso allow 
administrators to assess and understand the citv*s dropout 
problem in the comine years. Because there is limited 
information about individual at-risk students, it is not now 
possible to know what kinds of programs he]p what kinds of 
students. Thus, it is hard for administrators to evaluate 
different dropout prevention programs. Because there i^ 
limited information about students, it will be soon be 
difficult to recocnize changes in the at-risk population. 
Without this information, administrators will risk creatine 
programs that do not address the specific needs of at-risk 
students and will risk being unable to do longitudinal 
studies of at-risk students. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The Providence School Department should improve and 
enlarge its data collection system. The Department should 
use the improved system to identify at-risk students as early 
as possible, to evaluate the city*s dropout problem, and to 
develop dropout prevention programs. The School Department 
should also insure that the .improvements in the svstem 
provide teachers with easv access to student information. 
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CHAFTER IV 
THE PROVIDENCE CONNDNITY: 
Existing Resources 



To design the most effective and comprehensive dropout 
prevention program « planners must detexmir b need (the 
programs that at*risk students need) and supply (the programs 
and resources already available in their community). Once 
this is doner the discrepancy between need and supply will 
guide program development. 

Very early in the planning process, the Providence 
Dropout Prevention Collaboxativv^. set as a task to assess the 
resources that address the problems of dropouts already 
available in the Providence commxinity. To gather this 
information* the Collaborative conducted a telephone siaxveyt 
contacting each Providence school principal and requesting a 
list of the agencies currently providing in-school services 
that were relevant to dropout prevention. To gather 
information regarding relevant programs that were not in 
Providence's public schools, the Collaborative received 
information from the United Way, The Urban League of Rhode 
Island, and Th& Providence Journal -Bulletin . The 
Collaborative also consulted the Providence Yellow Pages For 

P 4.er collecting all this information, the Collaborative 
staff divided into fifteen categories all tne organizations 
that offer some sort of help to at-risk students. These 
fifteen categories of organizations were 

Businesses^ 

C<Hi«nxanity Centers 

Community Service Organizations 

Counseling Agencies 

Educational Agencies 

Educational Institutions 

Employment Agencies 

Ethnic Advocacy and Cultural Agencies 
Health Care and Drug Counseling Agencies 
Housing Agencies 

Judicial and Preventative Services 
Pregnancy an^^ Parenting Agencies 
Recreation Agencies 
Religious Organizations 
Social Service Agencies 

Using these categories of organizations, the Collaborative 
staff then listed all the programs that help at-risk 
students. In this listing, programs that operated in a 
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school were separated from programs operating outside of 
I schools. Listed in the **business** category were companies 

involved in Providence's Adopt -A-School program and/or the 
Greater Providence Chamber of CcMranerce's education division 
known as Education Rhode Islemd. This listing clearly 
revealed what organizations and what types of organizations 
were involved in helping Providence's at-risk students. The 
listing read: 

1. BUSINESSES 

I A. Already Operating Directly in Prcvidence Schools 

AT&T 

i' Bank of New England 

I Butler Hospital 

Citizens Bank 
I Ernst and Vhinney Accountants 

I Federal Products 

^ Fleet Bank 

General Electric 
t Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce 

I Hospital Trust Bank 

Kidder t Peabody 
I Marriott Hotel 

1^1^ Mental Health, Retardation, and Hospital 

Miriam Hospital 

Narragansett Electric 
I NASA 

I New England Telephone 

Police and Fire Departments of Providence 

{Providence Gas 
Providence Journal -Bulletin Newspaper 
Rhode Island Group Health 
Roberts and Carrol Is Law Firm 
I St. Joseph* s Hospital 

Tucker t Anthony, R.L. Day 
Women's and Infants Hospital 



2. COMMONITY CENTERS 

A. Already operating directly in Providence Schools: 

Chad Sun Conmxinity Center 
DaVinci Community Center 
Elmwood Coimiunity Center 
Federal Hill Comnunity Center 
Hartford Park Coimunity Center 
Jewish Community Center 
John Hope Settlement House 
Joslin Multi -.Service Center 
Nickerron Community Center 

(continued on next page) 
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Silver Lake Annex Center 
Smith Hill Center 
Washington Park Conmunity Center 
West End Comnunity Center 

B. Not operating directly in Providence Schools: 

None 



OOMMUNIIY SERVICE 0RG21NIZATI0NS 

A. Already Operating Directly in Providence Schools 
None 

B. Not Operating Directly in Providence Schools: 

Elks Lodge #2337 
Kiwanis 

Knights of Columbus 
Lions Club 

Rotary Clxib of Providence 



COUNSELING AGENCIES 

A. Already Operating Directly in Providence Schools 
Friends, Family, and Services 

Opportunities Industrialization Center (O.I.C.) 

B. Not Operating Directly in Providence Lchools: 
Legal Aid 

National Runaway Hotline 
New Router 

Rhode Island Child Abuse Hotline 
Rhode Island Legal Services 
Rhode Island Rape Crisis 

Rhode Island Protection and Advocacy Services 
Rhode Island Youth Guidance Certer 
The Samaritans 



EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

A* Already Operating Directly in Providence Schools 

Chapter 1 
Elmwood Tutorial 
Joslin Junction Tutorial 
Lippitt Hill Tutorial 

(continued on next page) 
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Mt. Pleasant Tutorial 

Opportunities Industrialization Canter 

Providence School Volunteers 

Silver Lake Tutorial 

South Providence Tutorial 

University of Rhode Island/Providence School Depaitment 
Partnership Program 
T^pward Bound Proiect 
Volunteers in Action 
Federal Hill Tutorial 



6. No*t Operating Directly in Providence Schools: 

Educational Opporttmities Center 
International Institution: Education Division 
Urban Education Center 
The Urban League of Rhode Island 



EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

A. Alread^* Operating Directly in Providence Schools: 

Brovm University 
Providence College 
Rhode Island College 
University of Rhode Island 
Uheeler School 



EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

A. Already Operating Directly in Providence Schools: 

Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce Foundation: 
Jobs for Youth Program 

B. Not Operating Directly in Providence Schools: 

Catholic Social Services 
East Side Conmunity Auction Program 
Governor's Summer Job Program 
Job Link 

Jobs for Progress 
JPTA 

Project Persona 

Providence -Cranston Job Training artnership 
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ETHNIC ADVOCACY AND CULTURAL AGENCIES 
A. Alx*eady Operating Directly in Providence Schools: 
None 

Not Directly Operating in Providence Schools: 

ABLE (South East Asian Program) 
Hispanic Pro-education Committee 
Pxxvidenc^ Refugee Program 



HEALTH CARE AND DRUG COUNSELING AGENCIES 

A. Already Operating Directly in Providence Schools: 

Providence Ambulatory Health 
Rhode Island Hospital 
Women and Infants Hospital 
Smith Hill Center 



B. Not Directly Operating in Providence Schools: 
Al"A-Teen/Al-Anon 

Anorexia and Bilemic Society of Rhode Island 

Division of Substance Abuse 

Mental Health Association of Rhode Island 

Narcotics Anonymous 

Overeaters Anonymous 

Tel-Med Tapes (Medical Advice Tapes) 

Department of Htanan Services Division of Substance 

Abuse Students Assistance Program 



. HOUSING 

A. Already Directly Operating in Providence Schools: 
None 

B. Not Directly Operating in Providence Schools: 

Providence Housing Authority 
Roger Williams Project 
SWAP 

Wiggins Village 

Women's Developffient Corporation 
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11. JUDICIAL AND PREVEl .IIVE SERVICES 

A* Already operating programs in Providence Scl ools 
None 

B« Mot operating programs in Providence Schools; 

i Legal Aid 

Rhode Island Legal Services 

Rhode Island Protection and Advocacy Services 

12. PREGNANCY AND PARENTING AGENCIES 

: A. Already operating programs in Providence Schools 

Providence Ambulatory Health Care 
J Women and Infants Hospital ("New Directions *M 

B. Not Directly Operating in Providence Schools: 

f 

\ Planned Parenthood of Rhode Island 

Problem Pregnancy of Rhode Island 
% Rape Crisis Hotline 



13. RECREATION AGENCIES 

A. Already Operating Directly in Providence Schools 



Boy Scouts of Rhode Island 
I Boys Club of Providence 

Danf orth Recreation Center 
5 4-H Program 

I Olneyville Boys Club 

Southside Boys Club 

Vansauch Boys and Girls Clubs 

1 B. Not Directly Operating in Providence Schools: 

; Camp Fire Girls Inc. 

I Catholic Youth Organization 

Girl Scouts of Rhode I inland 

Providence Girls Cltab 
j YMCA of Greater Providence 

Y:^CA of Rhode Island 
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14. RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 

A. Already operating directly in Providence Schools: 
Black Ministers* Alliance 

B. Not operating programs in Providence Schools: 
none 

15. SOCIAL SEP ICE AGENCIES 

A. Already Operating Directly in Providence Schools: 
Salvation Azmy 

The Urban League of Rhode Island 

B. Not Operating Directly in Providence Schools: 

Big Brothers of Rhode Island 
Big Sisters of Rhode Island 
Rhode Island Urban Project 
United Way 

16. MISCELLANEOUS 

A. Already Operating Directly in Providence Schools: 

National School Volunteers Program 
Rhode Island Council of the Arts 
Rhode Island Foundation 



The benefit of the above list is that is shows clearly 
what types of organizations are and are not involved in 
dropout prevention. The problem with the above list is that 
it does not show what kinds of programs are offered; the 
above list does not reveal if tLere are many drug abuse 
programs and no tutoring programs or whether there are few 
pregnancy prevention coxinseling services and a wealth of 
after school recreation programs. Consequently, it is 
impossible to know if the needs of Providence's at-risk 
studi^nts identified in the second chapter of this report are 
being met. Therefore, the above listing was xe-organized, 
this time according to the kind of service an agency offered. 
Services were divided into the following nine categories: 
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Code 



w 




t 


02: 


t 


03: 


f 


04: 




05: 


« 


06: 


« 


07: 


ff 


06: 


« 


09: 



Tutoring /Educational Services 

Recreation Programs 

Personal /^notional Counseling 

Physical /Sexual Abuse 

Drug/Alcoh'*'*- Coxanseling 

Etaploymen*' f>zograms /Career Counseling 

Pngnancy P^xenting/Sex Information 

Nutrition/Kaalth 

Legal Services 



A lii^ting of the programs using these categories provided the 
following matrix: 



Codei 01: Tutoring/Educational Services (20) 



Agencies: Brovm University 

Chad Ad Sun Comm. Ctr. 
DaVinci Tutorial Ctr. 
Educ. Opportunity Ctr. 
Elmwood Tutorial /Comm. Ctr. 
Federal Hill Tutorial 
Hartford Park Comm. Ctr. 
Lippitt Hill Tutorial 
I^ban League of RI 
Boys & Girl's Clxib 

Codef 02: Recreation Programs <12) 
Agencies: Catholic Youth Organiz. 

Chad Ad Sun Comm. Ctr. 

Hartford Park Comm. Ctr. 

Washington Park Comm. Ctr. 

John Hoj^a Settlement House 

Joslin Multi-Sex^ice Ctr. 

Boys & Girl's Club 



Nickerson Comm. Ctr. 
Providence College 
Rhode land College 
Mt. Pleasant Tutorial 
South Prov. Tutorial 
Urban Education Ctr. 
Urban League of RI 
Wheeler School 
University of RI 
Silver Lake Tutorial 



Silver Lake Comm. Ctr. 
Smith Hill Comm. Ctr. 
Jewish Comm. Ctr. 
^Trban League of RI 
YMCA of Greater Prov. 
YWCA of Greater p-^ ov. 



Codef 03: Personal/Bnotional Counseling (7) 

Agencies: Catholic Social Service DaVinci Ctr. 

Federal Hill House Silver Lake Ctr. 

RI Rape Crisis Ctv. Providence Ctr. 

Opportunities Industrialization Ctr* 

Codef 04; Physical/Sexual Abuse (2) 

Agencies: RT Rape Crisis Ctr. 

KI Youth Guidance Ctr. 

Codef 05: Drug/Alcohol Counseling (9) 

Agencies : Alateen 

Capitol Hill Interaction Council 
Chad Ad Sun Comm. Ctr. 

Family Counseling Alcoholism Unit (RI Family Court) 
Joslin Multi-Service Center 
(continued on next page) 
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Juncrtion fhaman Service Corporation 
Marathon House* Inc. 
Minority Alcoholism Program 
RI Student Assistance Services 



Godet 061 

Agencies; 



Codei 07; 
Agencies : 



Codet 08; 

Agencies; 



Codet 09 I 

Agencies; 



Bnployment Programs /Career Counseling (12) 

Boy Scouts Explorer Prog. DaVinci Ctr. Tutorial 

Federal Hill House Job Link 

SER-Jobs for Progress JPTA 

University of RI Volunteers In Action 

Greater Prov. Chamber of Commerce 

International Institute Education Division 

Prov . /Cranston Job Training Program 

Rhode Island College (Project Upward Bound) 

Pregnancy /Parenting/Sex Information (6) 

Catholic Social Services Planned Peirenthood of RI 

Problem Pregnancy of RI RI Rape Crisis Ctr, 

Prov. Ambulatory Health Care 

Women & Infants Hospital 

!lutri.tion/Health (4) 

Anorexia/Bulemia Association '^f RI 

LiFpitt Hill Tutorial 

Tel -Med Tape 

Bo^., & Girl's Club 

Legal Services (2) 

RI Legal Services 

RI Protection and Advocacy Services 



Descriptions of these programs and the agencies that 
provide them will be published in a resource directory that 
will be distributed to all Providence schools; guidance 
counselors* teachers and administrators will be able to use 
the directory as a valuable reso\irce. Publication of the 
directory will be through the generosity of the Providence 
Joxunial Foundation t the Providence Education Fund and 
Metropolitan Life Instarance Company. 

The descriptions that the Collaborative gathered reveal 
some major gaps in the provision of the services that 
Providence *s at-risk students need. For example, the 
descriptions reveal a wealth of tutoring and vecreation 
programs, but a very limited supply of programs that provide 
personal counselxng for at-risk students. Yet the need fcr 
this kind of assistance is greater than ever. Strong 
sociological forces have reduced the amount of guidance that 
Providence's students now receive from their parents. Budget 
cuts have forced the Providence School Department to reduce 
by more than half the number of guidance counselors now 
working in Providence schools. 
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At-risk students frequently face a nest of 
Interconr^ ^cted problems. Consequently! they need an adult 
who can provide an objective overview of the probleias and see 
to it that all of them are addressed. Almost no programs in 
the directory are comprehensive and attempt to provide 
effective co\mseling and case management for the at-risk 
students Instead, almost all programs address problems in 
one part of a student *s life and leave it up to the student 
to finc^ the other assistance that he or she needs. The need 
is for a program which can **put the pieces together", not 
iust the bit that involves an **F** in English or an alcoholic 
mother. Such a program should include a comprehensive case 
management approach. 



The descriptions that follow reveal Providence's current 
^ resources, but they also demonstrate the great need to fill 

i in the gaps and to develop a coordinated and comprehensive 

dropout prevention program. In December of 1987, these 
; descriptions will be reviewed and revised by their parent 

I agencies and then included in the final edition of the 

* Resoxirce Directory. 

I 

fi 
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CmiJ^S CODE 

! TDT0RIN6 01 

SECREHTION 02 

PERSONAL AND EMOTIONAL 
COUNSELING 03 

i PHYSICAL AND SEXUAL 

ABUSE 04 

1 DRUG AND ALCOHOL 



ABUSE 05 

EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS AND 

CAREER COTINSELING 06 

PRECNANCY/PARENTING/SEX 

INFORMATION 07 

NUTRITION/HEALTH 08 

LEGAL SERVICES 09 



\ 



I 

f 




t 
1 

\ 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

f 
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01;_TUTQRING AND EDUCATION-Al^PROGRRMS 



01-1 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



BOYS Al J GIRLS CLUBS OF PROVIDENCE 
Raymond DeCesare 

33 Atwood Street, Providence, PI 02909 
421-0910 

PROJECT SHARP is a program to in.^rease reading 
skills and to cultivate a positiv, attitude toward 
reading with many recognition and fun components. 



01-2 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

CONTACT: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



BROWN UNIVERSITY 

Dr. T>"5odore Sirer 
Al Mo'/i jr 

Hope high School, 324 Hope Street 

Providence, RI 02906 

456-9239 

ESSENTIAL SCHOOLS PROGRAM offers its 
students an alternative to the traditional 
cxsrriculum. Rather than "covering content", this 
program encoiirages students to master the essential 
skills necessary in everyday life. The program 
is located at Hope High School. 
Serves 140 students each year. 
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01-3 

A6EHCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROqRflMig; 



m 



CHAD SON COmumiTi CENTER 
Thomas Spann 

263 Chad Brown Stre5tt Providence, RI 
861-9687 



02908 



RFTER-SCHOOL TUTORIAL welcomes students of 
all ages. It meets Monday through Friday from 
3:00-6;00pm. 

Serves 3? students each day. 

Specifically for elementary school students, 
the SUMMER SCHOOL PROGRAM holds classes three 
days each week at Camden Elementary School/ A 
wide variety of educational field trips and 
swimming in the Camden Elementary pool provide the 
students with some summer fun as well as exposure 
to new and exciting places around New England. 
40 students each session. 
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AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



DAVINCI CENTER TUTORIAL 
John DeLuca 

470 Charles Street, Providence, RI 
272-7474 



02904 



TUTORIAL PROGRAM serves students every year 
during tl*e school year in a wide variety of 
academic disciplines. 
Serves 150 students each year. 

SUMMER SCHOOL is designed for elementary' 
school students in grades 4'"6. This program 
provides remedial instruction in reading, math, 
and English. 

Serves 17 students each summer. 
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01-5 

AGENCY: EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY CENTER 

DI ECTOR: Brenda Dann-Messier 

ADDRESS: 126 Somerset Street, Providence, RI 02907 

TELEPHONE: 333-7204 

PROGRAMS: TUTOIiING PROGRAM is open to students of 

all ages and provides tutoring in many 
academic disciplines* These include study skill 
workshons, SAT preparation courses » and academic 
arid vocw:ional needs assessment programs. 

INFORMATION DESSEMINATION program offers 
educational opportunities from adult basic 
education, high school equivalency, ESL, and post 
secondary education up to graduate school. 

ADVISORY AND COUNSELING sessions that aid students 
i in career opportunities and academic and support 

programs * 

APPLICATION WORKSHOPS help students fill 
out college admissions and financial aid 
applications* 

FOLLOW-UP programs are administered to review 
the progress of students on a quarterly basis. 

I 

' The main objective of these programs is to 

recruit individuals and place them into post- 
f secondary educaUxon and assure them that they will 

( retain and graduate. These programs serve over 

3500 students every year. 
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01-6 

Jl JWCY: 

DIRECTOR: 
CONTACT: 
ADDRESS: 
TELEPHONE: 

PROGRMtS: 



EIAtfOOD TUTORIAL 

David Manten 
Rede Compleaaa 

155 Niagara Street, Providence, RI 
461-7940 



02907 



TUTORIAL program i&5 intended specifically for 

elv^aientary and middle school students. The 

program coordinators receive lists of 

students that Med assistmice in their 

respective schools anc'i send letters to 

the student *s parents. ^^11 sessions meet Monday 

through Thursday for one to two hours, depending 

on the subject. 

Serves 10 stuc'^^nts daily. 



01-7 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



FEDERAL HILL TUTORIAL 
Anne Purro 

254 Atwells Avenue ♦ Providence » RI 
351-8059 



02903 



.»fTER£^HOOL TUTORIAL for all grade levels 
The program recruits local high school 
students with good academic records to 
tutor other (younger) students in need of 
assistance. In ^hort« tutors selected must be 
role models with positive attitudes towards school 
and learning. The primary pxirpose of the program 
is to reenforce classroom instruction by assisting 
students with homework assignments and/or any 
specific problems. It offers individualized, 
one-on-one reading assistance. Sessions average 
a half hour to an hoxir. The program serves 130 
students every week. 
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AGENCY: 



HMOFOBD par:: comkunity center 



DIRECTOR: Nr. Kimtsmann 

ADDRESS: 20 Syracuse Street, Providence, RI 02909 

TELEPHOdE: S21-0051 

PROGRAMS r AFTERSCHOOL TUTORIAL program for elementary 

age students every Wednesday. 
Serves an average of 7 students every week. 



AFTERSCHOOL HOMEWORK gives three to ten students 
a place to work on homework every Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons with adult super is ion and 
assistance* 

Serves an average of 7 students every week* 



01-9 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE; 

PROGRAMS: 



JOSLIN MULTI -SERVICE CENTER 

Xatherin': DuGault 

23? Amherst Street, Providence, 

421-8062 



RI 02909 



YOUTH DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM provides social 
adjustment and support programs to enable students 
to develop skills and enhance their self-image. 
Students work togethex^ on a group project by 
vriting for and p\ibli8hing a newslett- :. The 
program has two sixteen week sessiori. 
Serves 16 students each session. 
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01-10 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOE: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHO>IE: 

PROGRAMS! 



MOUNT PLEASANT TUTORIAL 



Mebba Under d^wn 
231 Ainhersx Street t 
521-0527 



Providence, RI 02909 



IN-SCHOOL VOLUNTEER TUTORING PROGRAM 
provides volunteers to serve students at all 
levels. A varied nunbv^r of students are 
served, depending on student need and 
availability of volunteers. 

HC»!EWORK CENTERS provide are is for students in 
grades 7-12 to study at the Mount Pleasant and 
Smith Hill branch libraries. The program is 
operated on a yearly basis and offers tutoring 
assistance when necessary. 
Serves 50 students every year. 



01-11 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 
ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 



LIPPETT HILL TUTORIAL 
Helen King 

Martin Luther King School, 
Providence, RI 02906 
274-3240 



35 Camp Street, 



INSCHOOL TUTORIAL is designed for srudents 
in grades K-12 and available upon request of 
the students teacher or principal. 
Serves 850-lOvO students each year. 

SCHOOL ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING is offered at 
Central, Hope, Classical, and ALP High Schools. 
Tlie progx^am provides voliinteer tutors every 
Tuesday and Thurst?ay after school. At their 
discretion, teachers or guidance counselors refer 
students to a particular tu^orial. 
Serves approximately 300 students annually. 

READING IS FUNDAMENTAL program distributes free 
books to Hope High School tmd five elementary 
schools. 

Serves 3000 students each year with over 9000 
books circulated. 
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01-12 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHOtlEi 



NIGKERSON COMMUNITY CENTER 
Joseph Testa 

133 Delaine Street, Providence, RI 
351-2241 



02909 



PROGRAMS: AFTERSr^lOOL TUTORING is held every weekday and 

is conducted on an individual basi^. 
Serves 25 students weekly. 

SUMMER TUTORING is held at various times throughout 
the week depending on staff levels. It is also on 
an individual basis. 

Serves between 10 and 20 stu^-^nts weekly. 



01-13 

AGENCY: 

CONTACTS: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



PROVIDENCE COLLEGE 

Dr. Flaherty aiid Dr. Meeker 

River Avenue, Pi evidence, RI 02908 

865-2121, or 865-2099 

INSCHOOL TUTORING programs are offered to 
potential dropouts at some Providence 
schools. 

Serves 80-100 students every year 

TIMES PROGRAM is a six to eight week 
educational sunmer program geared towards 
minority children. The sessions are held at 
Providence College 

Serves 40-50 students each suirmer session. 



ERIC 
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01-14 

AGENCY: RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE 

CONTACTS: Miriam Boyajian (Project Upward Boxind) 

Joseph Costa (Student Support Services) 
ADDRESS: 600 Mount Pleasant Avenue, Creig-Lee Hall Rm. 120 

Providence, RI 02409 
TELEPHONE: 456-8081 OR 456 -8237 

PROGRAMS: STUDENT SUPPORT SERVICES is a skills 

training program in reading and writing. 
The program runs for six weeks in the 
Spring • 

I Serves 150 students every year. 



PREPARATORY ENRO1.LMENT PROGRAM is a six week 
residential /academic program prior to the start of 
the fo-rst college semester. It is designed to help 
students with study habits and reading skills. 

PROJECT UPVPJRD BOUND exists to help selected 
high school students improve their academic 
skills, complete high school, and following 
graduation become enrolled in colleges and 
universities throughout the country. Students 
are elligible while in their tenth and eleventh 
grades at one of the following target high schools: 
Central, Hope and Mount Pleasant. Students are 
provided the following services: academic year 
instruction and counseling, summer residential 
academic component, and ntimerous other educational 
opportunities. Once students are enrolled in the 
program they are kept in it un-^^il they graduate 
i->rovided they meet the roqui-^ements . 
Sv3rv©s between 65-75 students every year. 
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01-15 

AGENCY: 
DIRECTOR: 
ADDRESS: 
TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



SILVER LAKE TUTORIAL 

Teresa Merolli 

521 Plainfield Street, 

944-8300 



Providence, RI 02409 



TUTORIAL PROGRAM serves el^entary and 
middle school students every week by assisting, 
one-on-one, with homework sessions. 
Serves 75-100 students every week. 

SUMMER SCHOOL offers remedial assistance in Math, 
Reading, and Language Arts. Science and Social 
Studies are also addressed but by testing the 
students comprehension after they have read their 
assignment in the controlled environment of the 
center. 

Seves 35-70 students every stammer. 



01-16 
AGENCY: 



SOUTH PROVIDENCE TUTORIAL INC. 



DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



Malvene Brice 
1 Louisa Street, 
785-2126 



Providence, RI 0290! 



AFTERSCHOOL TUTORING irKCGRAM serves 150-200 
students during the week from 2:3C to 5:30 pm. 
It is designed for students in grades 1-12. 
Serves 150-200 students each week* 

SUMMER TUTORING PROGRAM operates four days each 
week from 8:30am to 12:30pm. There are several 
sessions offered offered every summer. 
Serves 100 students ec^ch session. 



ERLC 
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01-17 

HGENCY: UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Marcia Feld 

CONTACT: Gay la Gazerro 

ADDRESS: URI Urban Field Center, 22 Hayes Street 

Providence RI 
TELEPHONE: 277-3982 

PR OGRAMS: The University offers direct and indirect 

sei^ices to students and their parents through 
internships, classroom speakers, needs assessment, 
enrichment field trips, newsletters, college 
admissions and financial aid vork^shops, career 
fairs, and summer learning programs. 
Program is offered to all students of the 
Providence Public School System. 



01-18 

AGENCY: WHEELER SCHOOL 

CONTACT: Robert Deblois 

ADDRESS: 216 Hope Street, Providence, RI C2906 

TELEPHONE: 421-8100 OR 336-4532 

PR OGRAMS; PROJECT SPIRIT is a suiwner academic program 

for economically or educationally disadvantaged 
students intended to help them improve their 
chances of finishing high school and going on to 
higher education. The i rogram also helps to 
foster an understanding of the difference between 
public and private school education. In addition 
to time spent in the summer, PROJECT SPIRIT 
runs a follow-up program for its students 
throughout the school year with counseling, 
tutoring, and Saturday morning sessions at 
nearby Brown University. 
Serves 60 students each suroner. 
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01-19 

AGENCY: URBAN LEA6DE OF RHODE ISLAND 

DIRECTOR: Krs. B. Jae 01 ant on 

CONTACT: Mr. Lang ley 

ADDRESS: 246 Prarie Avenue, Providence, RI 02905 

TELEPHONE: 351-5000 

EROeSRWS:. MENTOR PROGRAM is an educational initiative 

i which proposes a dual program to meet the needs 

^ of targeted Black potential dropouts within the 

public school system. The program advocates to 
I make our schools responsive to the needs of 

i the Black students and at the same time provide 

direct services for these students and their 
I families. The project involves the recruitment of 

I 100 Black professionals from the community. 

* These voltinteers will s rve as role models or 

"mentors" for the "at-risk" students. The mentors 
! will provide a support system to aid the emotional 

I develoi»nent of the students. 

Serves approximately 100 students each year. 



PROJECT OUTREACH seeks to improve the academic 
performance of students in the middle school. The 
project also serves to reduce the nu^nfaer of 
suspensions and incidence of hifeh school dropouts. 
Works as a liason between school and the home. 
Establishes positive rapport with school 
administrators t parents, and youth. 
Serves 35 students axmually. 

SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM provides over 50 scholarships 
to individuals from the Black community who want 
to go xo college • 
Serves over 50 students annually. 

SUMMER YO* !H PROGRAM focuses on classroom sessions 
as well I actual "hands on" work experience. The 
Zarye Coxporation provides vocational exploration 
through job sites at the retail stores. 
Serves 10 students every atinwner. 



02: RECREATION PROGRAMS 



02-1 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



BOYS AND GIRLS CLUBS OF PROVIDENCE 
Raymond DeCesare 

33 Atwood Street, Providence, RI 02909 
421-0910 

RECREATION Programs are offered such as team 

and individual sports, art classes, dances, cooking 

classes, and fun trips. 

Serves 4,000 students annually. 



02-2 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 



CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION 

Father Stephen Amaral 

One Cathedral Square, Providence, RI 

276-4626 



02903 



PROGRAMS; SOCIAL PROGRAM offers dances and social outings for 

students . 

Serves 1000 students each year. 

CULTURAL PROGRAM offers workshops in drar«a and art. 
Also has a variety show and quiz bowls. 
Serves 148 students each year. 

ATHLETIC LEAGUE offering team sports such as 
baseball, basketball, and soccer. 
Serves 1100 students each year. 
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02-3 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 



CHAL SON COMMUNITY CENTER 
ThOTias Spann 

263 Chad Brown creet^ Providen'^e, xcl 02908 
861-9687 

AFTERSCHOOL RECREATION PR0GRA]f4 offers team 
sports ai>d other recreational activities for 
children cf all ages. Activities meet Monday 
through Friday. 

Serves up to 75 students each day. 



02-4 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



HARTFORD PARK COMMUNITY CENTER 



Mr. Kuntsmann 

20 Syracuse Street, Provjt 

521-0051 



RI 



02909 



AFTERSCHOOL RECREATION PROGk 
recreation and sports league:, 
ages 6-16 and is offered Mond« 
and Fridays f:?<f^»r 2:30 to 4:30pr 
Serves 70-90 students each day. 



ides 
children 
Wednesdays « 



ARTS AND CRAFTS PROGRAM provides students 
with an opportxinity for exposxire to arts and crafts 
which they otherwise might not have. Each day« 
students participate in scheduled activities 
which are closely supervised and carefully 
orgetnized by instructors. Through these small 
classes, students gain a basic knowledge of 
hands-on experience with a variety of crafts. 
Serves 10-15 students a day. 
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02-5 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE! 

PROGRAMS; 



JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER 



Ruby Slalansky 

410 Elmgrove Avenue, 

861-8800 



Providence, RI 02906 



ARTS ENRICHMENjl JLASSES inclua© activities 
such as ballet, pottery, chess cliib, etc. Each 
class "^erves eight students. 
iT-res 200 students each session. 
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02-6 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE; 

PROGRAMS: 



JOHN HOPE SETTLEMENT HOUSE 
Mr. Whitten 

7 Burgess Street, Providence, RI 02903 
421-6993 

AFTERSCHOOL RECREATION PROGRAM provides 
a vaiiety of recreational activities for 
elementary and middle school students. 
Serves 55 students daily. 

TEEN PROGRAM provides recreation programs such 
as team sports, art workshops, and dances. All 
programs are held in the evening. 
Serves SO students daily. 
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02-7 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS; 



JOSLIN MDLTI -SERVICE CENTER 

Katherlne Diibaull: 

231 Amherst Street, Providence, RI 

421-8062 



02909 



DAILY RECREATXCN PROGRAM serves students 
between the ages of seven and sixteen. 
Serve 180 students each year. 



02-8 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 
ADDRESS : 
TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



SILVER LAKE CENTER 
Teresa Nerolli 

529 Plainfield Street. Providenc), RI 02909 
94C-8300 

RECREATIONAL PROGRAM offers dance classes 
and art classes for children of various 
ages each year. 

Serves 75-100 students every year. 

SUMMER RECREATIONAL PROGRAM offers organized 
and well **upervised fxin for children of all 
ages each stunner. 
Serves 140 students each year. 



•ERIC 
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02-9 

AGENCY; 

DIRECTOR: 

KDhRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 



SMITH HILL CENTER 
Jack McGillvary 

110 Ruggles Street, Providence. RI 02908 
331-4290 

SUMMER CAMP is an eight week program for 
children aged 5-12, and offers organized 
veil-supervised, and fun activities. 
Serves 400 students each sunner. 

AFTERSCHOOL ACTIVITIES teach and expose children 
to domestic oriented skills such as sewing, 
cooking, arts, and crafts. Activities are open 
to children between the ages of three and twelve. 
Serves 35 students daily. 



02-10 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS. 



VASHIN6T0N PARK COMMUNITY CENTER 
Frances Murphy 

42 Jel.lson Street, Providence, RI 02905 
461-6650 

AFTERSCHOOL RECREATION PROGRAMS are offered 
to children between the ages of six snd 
seventeen every day. 
Serves 100-150 children daily. 

SUMMER PROGRAM is a camp for children aged six 
through twelve. Campers meet five days each week: 
Monday through Friday from 9:00am. to 4:30 pm. 
Serves 80-90 students daily. 
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02-11 

AGENCY: YHCA OF GREATER PROVIDENCE 

DIRECTOR: Howard Moody 

ADDRESS: 160 Broad Street, Providence, RI 02905 

TELEPHONE: 456-0100 

PROGRAMS! RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS with activities 

I including self-defense, basketball, weight 

1 room instruction, volleyball, gymnastics, 

swimming, and slimnastics (aerobics). Programs 

I are open to pre-schoolers through adults and 

I classes for specific age groups are organized 

according to respective group representation. 

I 




02-12 



AGENCY: YMCA PARENT/CHILD CENTER 

CONTACT: Eric Laforte 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 521-0155 

PROGRAM: YOUTH PROGRAMS provide recreation programs for all 

ages such as t*ball teams, swimming lessons, and 
track teams. 

DAY CAMPS are offered to children aged 6-12 during 
school vacation periods providing recreation. 
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oil PERSONAL AND EMOTTON yX COnNSFT.TNr, 



03-1 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



ANOREXIA AND BULIMIA ASSOCIATION OF RI 
Dr. Steven Ehtnett 

94 Waterman Street, Providence, RI 02906 
861-2335 

GROUP COUNSELING SESSIONS are led by skilled and 
recovered Anorectics and Bulemics. Discussion 
sessions are open to individuals struggling with 
any form of an eating disorder. 
Serves 10 students annually. 



03-2 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE 

Christine Chester 

433 Elmwood Avenue, Providence, 

467-7200 



RI 



02906 



FAMILY AND INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING includes 
sessions designed to deal specifically with 
family and individual problems. 
Serves 10 students annually. 
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03-3 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 
CONTACT: 
ADDRESS: 
TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



DAVINCI CENTER TUTORIAL 

John DeLuca 
Nancy Vileno 

470 Charles Street, Providence, RI 02904 
272-7474 

CAREER AND PERSONAL COUNSELING offers several 
in-8chool programs to assist students who are 
looking for part-time jobs; provides interest and 
aptitude tests: and offers personal coxinseling. 
Serves 20 students annually. 



03-4 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 
CONTACT: 
ADDRESS: 
TELEPHONE; 

PROGRAMS : 



OPPORTUNITIES INDUSTRIALIZATION CENTER 



Rufus W. Whitmore, Jr. 
Mae Bunch 

1 Hilton Street, Providence, RI 
272-4400 



02905 



EARLY INTERVENTION PROGRAM offers coxmseling 
to students 8-13 years old who may, potentially, 
drop out of school. The objective of the program 
is to convince students of the importance and 
benefits of an education as well as the 
necessity of a high school diploma in 
today *s society. 

NEW PRIDE is a program for students with special 
needs due to learning or behavioral problems. The 
program tries to re- integrate students into a 
school system or provide 6.E.D. testing. NEW 
PRIDE provides counseling on a one-to-one basis 
for junior and senior high school. 
Serves 60-65 students each /ear. 
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03-5 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE 

Miriam Boyajian (Project Upward Bound) 
600 Moirnt Pleasant Avenue, Providence, RI 
456-8742 



02908 



PROJECT UPWARD BOUND is a program for tenth and 
eleventh graders who are interested in going on to 
college. The program offers co\inseling on both an 
individual and a group basis. 
Serves 65-75 students aiuiually. 



03-6 

AGENCY: 

ADDRESS: 
TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS : 



RHODE ISLAND RAPE CRISIS 

1660 Broad Street, Cranston, RI 
941-2400 



02905 



INDIVIDUALIZED AND GROUP COUNSELING on a 
short-term basis for all ages. Support 
groups are available for victims of rape, 
and special group covuiseling is offered 
for sexually abused children. 
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03-7 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



RHODE ISLAND YOUTH GUIDANCE CEHTER 

Dr. Kevin Plxarmer 

53 Jenkins Street, Providence, RI 

724-0450 

OUTPATIENT SERVICES provide psychological 
and emotional counseling for youths of all ages. 
Frequently, the schools pay the Youth Guidance 
Center to psychologically assess certain 
students . 

Serves between 50-100 students annually depending 
on need. 



03-8 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 



SILVER LAKE CENTER 



Teresa Nerolli 
529 Plainfield 
944-8300 



Street, Providence, RI 02909 



PROGRAMS: 



COUNSELING is offered on an informal 
basis, and a referral program is open to 
students of all ages. 
Serves 15-20 students annually. 



♦ 
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03-9 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 
CCXITACT: 
ADDRESS: 
TELEPHONE: 



URBAN LEAGUE OF RHODE ISLAND 

Mrs. B. Jae Clanton 
Mr. Langley 

246 Prairie Avenue, Providence, 
351-5000 



RI 02905 



PROGRAMS: MENTOR PROGRAM is an educational initiative 

which proposes a dual program to meet the needs 
of targeted Black potential dropouts within the 
public school system. The program advocates to 
make our schools responsive to the needs of Black 
students and at the same time provide direct 

I services for these students and their families. 

[ The project involves the recruitment of 100 Black 

professionals from the commxonity. These vol\inteers 

I will serve as role models or "mentors" for the "at- 
risk" students. The mentors will also provide a 
support system to aid the emotional development 
of the student. 

Serves approximately 100 students each year. 




I 

I 




04: PHYSICAL AND SEXi mL 



04-1 

^OVIDENCE CENTER FOR COUNSELING AND PSYCHIATRIC 
SERVICES 

Charles NaYnard 

790 North Main Street* Providence, RI 02906 
274-2500 

SEXUAL ABUSE TREATMENT program provides evaluation 
and cotinseling for children who have been 
sexual lY abused* 
Serves 50 students annual 1y* 



DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES 
Patricia Matthews 

610 Moiint Pleasant * venue, Providence, RI 
457-4789 

RI CHILD ABUSE HOTLINE (1-800-RI-CHILD) takes 
calls 24 ho\2rs a daY regarding child abuse 
complaints* The hotline operator listens to 
caller and determines whether to have a DCF 
evaluator sent out to investigate complaint* 




i, 
i 



AGENCY: 



DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 



04-2 

AGENCY: 

CONTACT: 
ADDRESS : 
TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



04-3 



AGENCY: SHODE ISLAMD RAPE CRISIS 

DIRECTOR: Jacqueline Jackson 

ADDRESS: 1660 Broad Street, Providence, RI 

TELEPHONE: 941-2400 

PRPgRflMS; CHILD ASSAULT PREVENTION PROGRAM conducts 

workshops and classes discussing rights to be 
safe and the question of proper vs. improper 
touching. The issue of role playing is also 
discussed. Sessions are held exclusively at 
Greene Middle School. 
Serves 100 students each year. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE for those affected by the 
violent crime of rape. Hotline is staffed 
24 hours a day and referrals are given. 



04-4 

AGENCY: RHODE ISLAND YOUTH GUIDANCE CENTER 

DIRECTOR: Dr. Kevin Pluiwr.er 

ADDRESS: 53 Jenkins Street, Providence, RI 

TELEPHONE: 724-0450 

PROGRAMS t OUTPATIENT SERVICES offer counseling for 

psychological and emotional problems. The 
Center also conducts programs for children of 
alcoholic parents as well as mediation 
counseling between children and their violent 
paarents. Such counseling is extremely effective 
in pacifying family relations, as the counselor 
represents an objective third party. 
Serves 75 students annually. 



04-5 

AGENCY: 

CX>NTACT: 
ADDRESS: 
TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



YVCA OF GREATER RHODE ISLAND 
Linda Impagliazzo 

324 Broad Street* Central Falls, RI 
723-3057 

SHELTER FOR ABUSED WOMEN AND THEIR CHILDREN 
providing shelter* food* informal counseling 
as well as coxinseling referrals to other agencies 
in the area. The shelter provides pre-school age 
children with YWCA recreation and daycare services. 
School -age children are sent to the Central Falls 
school system for as long as they stay at the 
shelter. Average length of stay for abused women 
and their children is 6 to 8 weeks. Those served 
include a significant number of Providence 
resident? • 




OSi DRUG IIWD ULCQHOL ABUSE 



05-1 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



diPITOL HILL INTERACTION COUNCIL 
Elaine Stannard 

272 Smith Street, Providence, RI 
521-4871 



02908 



OUTPATIENT ALCOHOL COUNSELING and crisis 
intervention for individuals and families. 
Serves 30 students annually. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS for schools and community 
groups are also provided by the Co\incil. 
Programs cover a wide range of drug and 
alcohol abuse topics -- specifically relating 
to the manner in which certain drugs are used and 
abused in o\ir society. 



05-2 

AGENCY: 

ADDRESS: 
TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



JOSLIN MULTI -SERVICE CENTER 

231 Amherst Street, Providence, RI 
421-8062 

EARLY INTERVENTION drug abuse prevention 
program which is geared towards children 
between the ages of seven and sixteen. It 
is the program's objective to educate and 
provide an awareness for youths about the 
realistic dangers and hazards of drug 
and alcohol abuse. 

Serves approximately 15 students each week. 
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05-3 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE; 

FROGPAMT?: 



MliiORITr ALCOOLISM PROGRAM 



William Ro*e 

66 Btimett Stxoet . 

785-0050 



Providence, RI 02907 



RESIDENTIAL KitLFWAY B!?OSE catering 
specif ioally -to alcoholics. It offers 
counselims sessions for individuals, groups, 
and fanoj.ies iAx> sxi} oomprised of minority 
male's. 

Serves 15 Youths «ach session. 



1 
I 

05-4 

I AGENCY: THE PR0VI12EMCE nffWTER COUNSELING AND 

PSYCHIATRIC iSESQUCES- AXDohoIiam Program 

I DIRECTOR: Charles Mayi>ard 

* ADDRESS: 790 Morth Maio :StTBert^ Providence. RI 02906 

TELEPHONE : 2 74-2 500 

PROGRAMS: MENTAL HEKUZB CODNSELING includes outpateint, 

group, day treatsnent^ and 24 -hour emergency 
services^ as well as x»nsul1:ation to other 
communilT ;agenci«s . The Center provides 
special iTMftd grotap -conmmling for alcohol 
abxisers at variooas stages of their alcoholism* 




05-5 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 
ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



RHODE ISLAND STHDENT ASSISTANCE SERVICES 
Sarah Dlnklage 

RI Medical Center, Substance -Abuse Administration, 

Cranston, RI 02920 

464-2191 

STATEWIDE STUDENT ASSISTANCE SERVICES include 
school -based prevention activities; assessment 
and referrals; and individual, group, and parent 
education and coxinseling for substance abuse and 
other personal and family problems « The Services 
also provide training and education for school 
staff, parents, and other community groups. 
Serves approximately 200 students annually. 
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06! EMPLOYMEN T PROGRAMS AND CAREER COUNSELING 



I 



06-1 

AGENCY; 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



BOYS AND GIRLS CLUBS OF PROVIDENCE 
Raymond DeCesare 

33 Atwood Street, Providence, RI 02909 
421-0910 

EXCEL is a world of work training program for IL 
to 17 year olds with emphasis on work attitudes 
and hiiman relations skills necessary for success 
in any iob. 

JOB SEARCH is a program for teenagers which shows 
them how to prepare to seek a iob. Applications « 
resumes, interviewing, grooming, and selling self 
are areas that are stressed. 

TEENS TIE CAREERS program explores career 
possibilities by on-site visits to businesses, 
professional offices, and service industries. 

Number of students served for all the above 
programs is included in the 4,000 figure of 
students served in all Boys and Girls Clubs 
of Providence programs. 



06-2 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



1 o 



DAVINCI CENTER TUTORIAL 
John DeLuca 

470 Charles Street, Providence, RI 02904 
272-7474 

SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM provides 
career coxinseling and exploration for high- 
school students by matching students to sunmer 
iobs in which they have a career interest. The 
goal of the program is to help motivate students 
to finish their education and earn a high school 
diploma so that they can find employment in a 
specifiCt exciting career that appeals to them. 

^Program is fvunded by Providence-Cranston Job 
Training Program (JTPA) and the numbers served 
is part of overall numbers from JPTA which serves 
600 students annually in their job training and 
placement programs. 
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06-3 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



FEDERAL HILL HOUSE 
Michael Silvia 

9 Courtland Street, Providence, RI 
421-4722 



02909 



VOCATIONAL EXPLORATION PROGRAM provides young 
people between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one with part-time employment to help them 
identify their career goals and provide them 
with an incentive to go back to school. 
There is also a Siuraner Program which is open 
to a wider range of youth, ages fourteen to 
twenty-one. 

♦JTPA funded. Number of students served is part 
of the overall JTPA number which is 600. 



06-4 

AGENCY: 

CONTACT: 
ADDRESS: 
TELEPHONE; 



GREATER PROVIDENCE CHAMBER OF CC»!MERCE 
Lisa Drier 

30 Exchange Terrace Provider. -e, RI 
521-5000 



PROGRAMS: 



JOBS FOR YOUTH PROGRAM is an in-school programs 
which deals with academical ly-at-risk students 
and provides them with an afters chool curriculum 
in business math and business writing. The program 
is designed for students who are at least fifteen 
years old and is meant specifically for high school 
students. The program also teaches basic skills 
which are necessary for the job market. JOBS FOR 
YOUTH then places the students in part-time jobs. 
For this reason, students must be JTPA eleigible. 
The Chamber of Commerce also offers a Summer 
Program which addresses the same type of business 
format. 

♦Also JTPA funded. Number of students served is 
part of the overall JTPA number which is 600. 
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06-5 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHC»IE: 

PROGRAMS: 



INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 



Bill Shuey 

375 Broad Street, Providence, RI 
831-1460 



02907 



SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT TRAINING for teenagers 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen who have 
limited English-speaking capabilities. Through 
this program students learn about the job market 
and the skills necessary to be successful in the 
business world. 

Serves 40 students each siirmer. 
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AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



JOBS FOR PROGRESS 
Javier Rico 

777 Westminster Street, Providence, RI 
331-H40 



02903 



EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROGRAM is a twelve week 
program for youths between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty- one. The program trains students in a 
specific skill and guarantees a job at $6.00 an 
hour (or higher) upon graduation. Students must 
be from low-income families in order to be 
eligible. 



EMPLOYMENT PLACEMENT PROGRAM offers job 
placement for thirty youths between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one. The program includes a 
nine-week workshop prior to placement in order to 
certify employment readiness. 

♦Also JTPA funded. Number of students served is 
peart of the overall JTPA number which is 600. 
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06-7 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



Provldence-^Cranston Job Training Program (JTPA) 



Ron Peril lo 

40 Fotintain Street 

861-0800 



Providence t RI 02903 



VET Program provides job training and job 
placement for youth aged 15-21. The training 
program lasts for 10-12 weeks then the youth 
is placed in a job. 

JTPA fiinds a number of job training and job 

placement programs in Providence. 

Total number of youth served is 600 annually. 
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06-8 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



Opportunities and Industrialization Center 
Rufus Whitmoret Jr. 

One Hilton Street » Providence » RI 02905 
272-4400 

EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS program serves Providence 
middle school students providing career aware- 
ness and complimenting teachers ctirriculuon. 
Students attend their assigned school in the 
morning and OIC in the afternoon. 
Serves 30 students annually. 
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06-9 

Silver Lake Center 
Theresa Nerolli 

529 Plainfield Street, Providence, RI 02909 
944-8300 



AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

JUDDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 



PROGRAMS: JOB TRAINING AND VOCATIONAL Program for high school 

students provides job training, resume writing, and 
mock interviewing. Also provides job placement. 

*Al80 JTPA ftinded. Numbers served is part of 
the overall JTPA number served which is 600. 
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F07; PREGMMJCY/PARENTING/SEX INFORMATION 



07-1 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICES 

Christine Chester 

433 Elmwood Avenue. Providence 

467-7200 

PREGNANCY COUNSELING SESSIONS open to women of any 
age. 

Serves 10 students annually 



I* 
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07-2 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



PLANNED PARENTHOOD OF RHODE ISLAND 
Ginny Dube 

187 Westminster Mall, Providence 
421-9620 

SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS in and out of the schools 
about pregnancy and sex information. 



OUTREACH WORKER presently in Hispanic 
community . 

Serves 25 students annually. 
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07-3 

AGENCY; 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 



PROBLEM PREGNANCY OF RHODE ISLAND 
Eileen Carr 

270 Westminster Street, Providence 
421-0820 



PROGRAMS: HC»fE IN BURRILLVILE for pregnant women of all ages 
who wish to stay at the Burrillville Home for a 
period of time throughout their pregnancy. 
Serves 5 students annually. 



07-4 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



PROVIDENCE AMBULATORY HEALTH CARE 
Janet Marque z 

469 Angel 1 Street, Providence 
861-6303 

INSCHOOL PREGNANCY CARE PROGRAM at Hope and Mt. 
Pleasant High Schools 
Serves 50 students annually. 



COUNSELING at area health centers with nurse prac- 
titioner, ObGyn doctor, and social counselor. 
Serves 500 students annually. 
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07-5 

AGENCY: RHODE ISIAND RAPE CRISIS 

DIRECTOR: Jacqueline Jackson 

ADDRESS: 1660 Broad Street, Cranston 02905 

TELEPHONE: 941-2400 

PROGRAMS: CHILD ASSUALT PREVENTION PROGRAM is an inschool 

workshop discussing rights to be safe* and proper/ 
lnQ>roper touching. Also proveides ind^^'^idual con- 
ferences with students. Available to ides K-9. 
Serves 100 students at Greene Middle Sw.ool. 

RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE is a 24 ho\ir/7 day hotline 
for rape victims. Short term coionseling is 
available. 
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07-6 

AGENCY: URBAN LEAGUE OF RHODE ISLAND 



DIRECTOR: Mrs. 6. Jae Clanton 
CONTACT: Mr. Langley 

ADDRESS: 246 Prairie Avenue, Providence, RI 02905 

TELEPHONE : 351-5000 

PROGRAMS: PROJECT BIRTH designed to meet the needs of pregnant 
and parenting teenagers 19 years old and younger. 
The program coordinates community based hxaman 
service agencies to provide maternal and child 
health care to its target population. Supportive 
services such as referrals for education, 
employment 9 and child care placement are offered. 
Some components of the program are: workshops 
addressing life management skills* hximan sexuality, 
parenting skills* and career exploration; lending 
library; tutorial service; a coupon bank; and a 
nursery/ clothing bank. 
Serves 30*50 students annually. 
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07-7 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHC^i 

PROGRAMS: 



WQKLN AMD IHFANTS HOSPITAL 
Beth Quill 

101 Dudley Street, Providence 
274-1100 

NEW DIRECTIONS is an inschool program providing 
on-site prenatal care and education. 
Serves 50 students annually. 
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08-1 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHCHIE: 

PROGRAMS: 



ANQREXIA/BDLIMIA ASSOCIATION OF RI 
Dr. Steven Emmet 

94 Waterman Street, Providence 02906 
861-2335 

GROUP COUNSELING SESSIONS for those with 

eating disorders 

Serves 10 students each session. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS on eating disorders are offered 
in Providence schools. 
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08-2 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



BOYS AND GIRLS CLUBS OF PROVIDENCE 
Raymond DeCesare 

33 Atwood Street, Providence, RI 02909 
421-0910 

SUPERFIT ALL-STTIRS is a health and fitness program 
for youth ages 6 to 18. Teaches healthy exercise 
and healthy habits. 

THE BODY WOKKS provides health and safety awareness 
program for all youth. Program addresses hygiene, 
personal safety, maturation, and family life skills 
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08-3 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 
ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS: 



LIPPETT HILL TUTORIAL 
Helen King 

Martin Luther King School, 35 Camp Street, 

Providence, RI 02906 

274-3240 

CULTURAL AND ENRICHMENT PRCGRflMS offering i 

nutrition program. 

Serves 30 studerts each session. 



08-4 

AGENCY: 

ADDRESS: 
TELEPHONE: 



TEL-MED TAPES 

229 Wateiman Street, Providence 02906 
521-7120 



TELEPHONE TAPES offering medical advice. 
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| P9.- LEGAL SERVIC ES 



09-1 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 

PROGRAMS ; 



RHODE ISLAND LEGAL SERVICES 
Cynthia Mercuric 

77 Dcrrance Street, Providence, RI 
274-2652 

LEGAL SERVICES for special education <md 
bilingual education rights. 
Serves 10 students annually. 
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09-2 

AGENCY: 

DIRECTOR: 

ADDRESS: 

TELEPHONE: 



2Bi 



RHODE ISLAND PROTECTION AND ADVOCACY SERVICES 

Elizabeth Morancy 

55 Bradford Street* Providence t RI 

831-3150 

FREE SERVICES for development ally disabled* 
special education* and handicapped students « 
Represents families of children who are handicapped 
by pressuring the school department to provide 
needed services for hamdicapped students. 
Serves 45-50 students annually. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PROVIDENCE DROPOUT PREVENTION PLAN: 
Stratasies and Programs for K-12 At--Ri8lc Students 



Introduction: Ooals and Objectifies 

From its inception. The Providence Dropout Prevention 
Collaborative has worked to unite Providence's strongly 
independent organizations, agencies, and comnunities in a 
concentrated effort to reduce the 48% dropout rate of 
Providence Public Schools. Since November 1986, when the 
Collaborative was formed, over 300 people have joined the 
Collaborative in order to help achieve this goal. These 300 
people include representatives from a wide range of 
Providence *s businesses, directors and staff members of 
Providence's numerous commtinity service agencies, 
administrators and teachers from the Providence School 
Department, administrators and teachers from local colleges 
and universities, officials from state and local goveomment, 
and parents of Providence School Department's students. 
Working together, these people have studied the causes of 
Providence's dropout rate and developed a plan. The 
Providence Dropout Prevention 21anL Strategies and PTgRXams 
for K-12 At-Risk Students . The Plan that has evolved is 
characteristic of Providence, a city settled by Roger 
Williams and Ann Hutchenson, two non-confoxmists who 
initiated this City's strong tradition of independence. The 
strategies, responding to the needs of the at-risk student, 
are shaped by the culture and the climate of the city. 



The general goal of this plan is: 

To increase the percentage of students who 
graduate from the Providence Public Schools 

The specific goal of the plan is: 

To Mxlmiae the opportunity for Providence students 
to graduate from secondary school 



To achieve these goals, the Collaborative designed and 
articulated fo\ir specific objectives and developed strategies 
to meet them. The objectives and strategies are: 
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To continue to unite all members of the 
Providence Connunity ichrough the Providence 
Dropout Prevention Collaborative in a 
concentrated effort to reduce the city's 
48X dropout rate. 



Strategies • to encourage and coordinate conmunication 

between all agencies and individuals who 
work with Providence's at-risk youth 

. to provide and continuously gather infoxmation 
about Providence's dropout rate, the needs 
of Providence's at-risk students t and the 
programs that address at-risk students' needs 

. to sponsor city-wide conferences and 

neighborhood fortvns that address the dropout 
problem and allow Collaborative members to 
generate and coordinate programs and ideas to 
help at-risk students 

. to keep the dropout issue on the public policy 
agenda and in the media 

to encourage all levels of government to 
support and expand dropout prevention 
programs 

to identify fiinding sooirces for dropout 
prevention programs 

. to evaluate the impact of the dropout 

prevention programs on Providence students 




Objective I* 




Objective II. To create* initiate* support* and coordinate 
community agency programs that meet the needs 
of the at-risk student. 

Strategies . to .provide assistance and information for 

existing agency programs 

to advocate for and assist in the initiation 
of Collaborative or joint new programs that 
address unmet needs of at-risk students 

* to provide infoxmation and assistance to 
Providence School Department guidance 
counselors so that they can utilize the 
the services and programs that the city's 
agencies offer 
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Objective III. To support the Providence School Department's 

aoademic and social initiatives to meet the 
needs of the at-risk student. 



Strategies • to help to improve early childhood education, 

especially in basic skills 

• to inqprove academic support t especially in 
. the middle schools 

• to assist in developing programs that provide 

support for students* personal concerns and 
problems involving drugs « sexuality « self- 
esteemt family* and nutrition 

• to develop a profile of at-risk students with 

the Providence School Department guidance 
counselors so as ro be able to identify at- 
risk students as early as possible 



Objective IV. To improve the information system of tlie 
Providence School Department. 

Strategies • to upgrade and expand the Department's current 

information collection system 

• to provide a system for continuous imputing of 

information about students as they 
move through the school system 

. to provide teachers and administrators easier 
access to comprehensive student information 

• to develop a system that uses longitudinal 

information about at-risk students 

. to develop a system that maintains in an 
accessible manner information about 
Providence's dropout situation and dropout 
prevention programs 



The Initiatives 

Tlie Collaborative developed three initiatives to reduce 
the city's dropout rate. These initiatives were designed to 
meet at-risk students' needs presently unmet by the programs 
and services provided by the Providence School Department and 
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the Providence conmunity* These unmet needs were identified 
th rough the assessment of Providence's at-risk students (see 
CHAPTER II) and the collection of information about the 
conniunity's available resources (see CHflPTER IV). These 
three initiatives are summarized in Diagram V-One. The 
initiatives ara: 



The Continuation and Expansion of the Providence 
Dropout Prevention Collaborative; 

Providence's Community- Based Case Management 
Dropout Prevention Project; 

Improving the Providence School Department's 
Student Data Collection System 



Initiative One: The Continuation and Expansion of the 
Providence Dropout Prevention Collaborative 

Since the creation of the Providence Dropout Prevention 
Collaborative, there has been significant interest .in and 
concern about the city's dropout rate. More import amt, since 
the creation of the Providence Dropout Prevention 
Collaborative, there has been a dramatic increase in 
initiatives and programs that assist Providence's at-risk 
students. These initiatives and programs have been 
generated from many different parts of the community, i'or 
example: 

* The Greater Providence Chamber of Commerce has 
established a division focused on education. The 
Chamber has also appointed a vice-president in charge 
of coordinating the Chamber's education programs. 
Two of these programs were begun within the last 
year as a result of brainstorming between the 
business community, the Providence School Department, 
and the Collaborative. One of these programs 
involves the funding of a resource "broker" who will 
identify Jobs in local businesses and then find 
students in Providence schools who would benefit from 
having one of these iobs while continuing with their 
academic work« Another Chamber r-^ogram supports 
an expanded and modified Junior Achievement program 
in a city high school. The program provides 
participating students with employment that requires 
them to use their classroom knowledge in the 
workplace under supervision and support. The 
Chamber's third program involves mentoring and will 
join with the Urban League of Rhode Island's new 
mentoring program. 
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Diagram V-One 
Initiatives to Reduce the City's Dropout Rate 



Intervention 


Duration/ 

iiOCaLXOn 


Agency 


Funds 


Funding 


Collaboration Continuation 
and Expansion 


On-going/ 

URI Urban Field 

Center 


Providence Collaborative/ 
Marcia Marker Feld 


$122,776 


Ford Foundation; 
Providence School Dept.; 
University of RI; 
Other 


Conununity Based 
Case Management 


Two Years/ 
DaVinci Community 
Center 


Community Center/ 
John DeLuca 


$107,558 


Federal Vocational Educ; 
City Conmunity Center: 
Appropri.; United Way 


Information System 
Reorganization 


On-going/ 
Providence School 
Department 


Providence Schools/ 
Joseph DiPalma 


$IbO,000 
(Capital) 
$345,000 
(Total 
operating) 


Champlain Foundation; 
State Legislation 
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The Providence School Department has taken several 
steps to reduce the dropout rate. The Assistant 
Superintendent for secondary schools has organized 
weekly meetings of high school and junior high 
school principals and assistant principals. At these 
meetings t participants have discussed the dropout 
problem and developed, with their faculty and staff, 
individiial dropout prevention programs for each of 
Providence's middle schools and high schools. These 
programs represent creative thinking and an infusion 
of volxinteerism, since little money was available to 
the principals. The School Department has begun to 
create and support before-school and after-school 
tutoring programs staffed by Providence teachers and 
available to all at-risk students. Working with the 
President of the Providence Teachers Union, 
administrators from the School Department have 
started to restructure the fxanction of guidance 
cotinselors, so that the guidance coxinselors jobs will 
be less clerical and bureaucratic and will focus 
more on at-risk students. In addition, the School 
Department has appointed a former principal to 
research the creation of an alternative middle school 
for students who are at-risk because of behavioral 
problems . 

The Providence Teachers Union has been exceptionally 
supportive of the Collaborative process and the many 
new programs taking place in the city and the 
schools. The Union and the Chamber of Correnerce held 
a major conference at the beginning of the planning 
year. The keynote speaker, Owen Butler, former CEO of 
Procter & Gamble, spoke of the relationship between a 
completed high school education and future 
employment. 

The Mayor of Providence has directed his newly 
appointed Director of the Department of Hxaman 
Services to assist the Collaborative. The Mayor 
has also assigned a team of educators, planners, 
and architects to visit each Providence school and 
prepare specifications for improving each school. 
In Jxrne of 1987 the Mayor submitted the work 
of the Collaborative to the United States Conference 
of Mayors. The Conference awarded the Collaborative 
first prize in its •^City- Community Partnership 
Citizen Participation" category. 

The Governor of Rhode Island created a Blue Ribbon 
Commission and requested that the Cr^'^.n^ission 
establish a set of educational priorities for Rhode 
Island Schools in 1992. Several of these priorities 
were aimed at dropout prevention, particularly as it 
relates to early childhood education. 
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* The Covernor, the Rhode Island Legislature, and the 
state's CoiTinissioner of Elementary and Secondary 
Education created and approved several budget items 
that will help in reducing the number of students 
^o drop out of school. 

* The Urban League of Rhode Island has established an 
educational initiative which has mobilized the 
minority community to address the student drop out 
problem through an adult mentoring program. At-risk 
students are matched with adult volunteers who 
carefully monitor achievement levels to provide 
appropriate resources in response to student needs. 
There is also an early intervention component with an 
emphasis on developing reading skills; in this 
program 9 upper grade students tutor and counsel 
yoiuiger students. 

♦ The United Way began a series of roundtabie 
discussions for directors of community agencies 
that work with at-risk students. The United Way 
has offered venture grants for pilot programs in 
dropout prevention. 

« 

♦ Several of the City's traditional volunteer tutorial 
organizations are in the process of merging their 
individual agencies in order to provide more equal 
services to all the public schools. 



In some instances , the Colladborative provided cross- 
fertilization. Some members of the Collaborative are members 
of Education Rhode Island, the Providence Education Fijuid, 
and other orgemizations. These people used their experience 
from the Collaborative to help other organizations and 
programs. For example, Robert Rice, chairman of the 
Collaborative *E Management Team, chaired the Chamber's 
education division* 

For other projects, the Collaborative *s research 
generated or supported the idea behind a project. For 
example t the Providence School Department's decision to 
revise the role of its guidance co\inselors sprang directly 
from suggestions by participants in the Collaborative *s 
winter and spring conferences and frcan recommendations made 
by the Collaborative *8 subcommittee on goals and objectives 
and Education Rhode Island's s\ibcommittee on priorities. For 
virtually all of the projects and initiatives listed earlier 
in this chapter t the Collaborative helped to create the 
political climate and build the constituency that advocated 
and supported these proposals. 
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The Collaborative will continue to help to establish a 
political climate and build a constituency that will further 
the fight to reduce the city's dropout rate. Having done 
extensive research, the Collaborative can continue to provide 
detailed information about rxovidence's dropout problem and 
the resotirces currently available and additionally needed to 
solve this problem. Much more important, having brought 
together over 300 people interested in reducing the city's 
dropout problem, the Collaborative can continue to unify the 
efforts of organizations and individuals interested in the 
dropout issue. 

Providence's dropout problem is complex. No one portion 
of the community, the School Department, the business 
coiiimmity« the social services agencies, post-secundary 
education, or parents can solve the problem alone* The only 
possible way to solve the problem is through communication , 
collel>oration, and the sharing of resotirces. After a 
planning year of research, collaboration, and constituency 
building, the Collaborative can now unite and support the 
forces which will reduce the number of yoting people who are 
destined for diminished opportunities and unfulf illing 
careers because they dropped out of school. The 
Collaborative can provide expanded opporttinities and support 
for these at-risk students. The specific elements crucial to 
structuring the Dropout Collaborative are discussed in 
Chapter VI. A 21 month budget is found in the Appendix. 



Initiative Two: Providence's Comntmity-Based Case Management 
Dropout Prevention Program 

The Collaborative 's research and interviews showed that 
youmg people usually leave Providence's schools because they 
are faced with a c^nbination of serious problems. The 
typical dropout has already failed a grade and consistently 
done poorly in academic work. He or she usually faces 
serious problems at home, ranging from being physically 
abused by an alcoholic father to having to support a drug 
dependent mother. Also, the typical dropout usually has a 
low sense of self-esteem and doubts if success in school or 
life is possible. He or she is not involved in any extra- 
curricular activities and receives no counseling or emotional 
support from adults. 

Iftiile there are a number of programs in Providence that 
help students with one of their problems, the Collaborative 's 
research revealed that there was almost no way for an at-risk 
student to receive comprehensive, coordinated help. Neither 
the schools, the community service agencies « nor the families 
has been able to provide many at-risk students with the 
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counseling t support « and referral services that they need. 
The consequence of this is an untenable situation: to get the 
help that they needt many at-risk students have to diagnose 
their own needs and then find, contact, and travel to the 
various individuals or organizations that can provide 
assistance. Not surprisingly t most at-risk students are not 
able to do this and never get all the assistance they need. 

Given this situation, the Collaborative has designated 
as its first inaior thsrust a Comnunity-Based Case Management 
Dropout Prevention Program created by Providence * s Community 
Centers. This program will provide, through a case 
management approach, the counseling and coordination of 
services that many at '-risk students need. In this program, 
six of Providence's nationally honored community centers will 
organize comprehensive assistance pilot programs. In the 
first two years, each community centers will serve 25 fifth 

( to ninth grade students from the community center's 

neighborhood. Each of the community centers involved is 

I located in a neighborhood with low income and minority 

I residents . 

(Each of the ccMiwnunity centers will be responsible, in 
cooperation with the public schools, for determining the 
needs of participating students and coordinating and 
monitoring the delivery of the needed services. Each 
community center will provide some of the services that its 
twenty- five at-risk students need. For example, one 
community center might provide academic tutoring, personal 

J counseling, family counseling, and recreational activities. 
For the other student xieeds, the community center might turn 
t^ the Collaborative 's many social service agencies to 
provide drug or alcohol counseling and career guidance and 
i job placement. Each community center would thus provide the 

i services it was best able to provide and turn to the city's 

other agencies to fill in the gaps. The consent of a parent 
or a guardian is required. 

The Collaborative *s research revealed that there were 
many different areas where at-risk students need help. The 
Community-based Case Management Dropout Prevention Program 
will require each commxinity center to offer help in the six 
areas where at-risk students often have trouble. These six 
areas are: 

* academic performance 

* home and family life 

* sense of self and self-esteem 

* health (including information and counseling 

on stobstance abuse, pregnamcy, and parenting) 

* employment and career guidance 

* recre&tion and non*academic interests 
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The strengths of the Coninunity-Based Case Management 
Dropout Prevention Program are many. The Collaborative 's 
research and national research have shown that the most 
effective dropout preventic i programs do not focus on 
problems separately. Rather, they recognize thax; at-risk 
students usually have many problems and need personal and 
coiAprehensive guiaance. The Community-based Case Management 
Program provides a counselor who can provide this type of 
guidance. Moreover, the Commxmity-based Case Management 
Program also offers help frcmi within the students' 
neighborhood. For many at-risk students, school has been a 
place where they have failed. The community centers, located 
in all sections of the city of Providence, can offer a new 
locale, a place where the students can feel comfortable and 
close to home. Finally, the program exemplifies the unified 
spirit that the Providence Dropout Prevention Collaborative 
has built this year. The Community-based Case Management 
Program brings together community agencies, avoids the 
duplication of services, rmd offers comprehensive, locally 
based intervention to at-risk students. The community 
centers involved have completed their initial services 
planning. 



Initiative Three: Improving the Providence School 
Department's Student Data Collection System 

In researching Providence *s dropout problem, the 
CollLborative staff discovered that many student records were 
incomplete and did not contain the information most needed 
for understanding at-risk students. This discovery 
corrobox ted comments made by many teachers who attended the 
Collaborative 's winter and spring conferences and who joined 
the Collaborative *s subcommittees. These Providence teachers 
claimed that it was too difficult to gain access to important 
information about their students. The teachers and the 
experience of the Collaborative 's staff demonstrated that the 
Providence School Department needs to improve its data 
collection system in order to reduce the city's dropout rate. 

In Providence, paper records are kept for each 
elementary school student. These records are not 
systematically maintained or formatted. Often they fail to 
record vital information about the student's academic or 
personal development. When students move on to middle 
school, a subset of these records are passed on and the 
original records are sent to the student records office in 
one of the city's elementary schools. While students are in 
middle and high school, computerized records are maintained. 
These records provide more extensive information, yet they 
still do not provide all the information that teachers and 
administrators need to best help an at-risk student. 
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In general t the records of Providence students reveal 
gaps of information that hinder the identification of and 
provision of assistance to helping at-risk srudents* the 
development of dropout prevention programs « and the creation 
of longitudinal studies of at-risk students. For example « if 
a student is retained in the first grade « his or her paper 
records usually do not reveal why he or she was held back, 
whether it was because of excessive absences, illness, or a 
reading deficiency. However this is precisely the 
information that teachers need in order to intervene 
successfully* 

In order to make appropriate recommendations on how to 
improve the School Department's data collection system* the 
Collaborative examined h\indreds of student records, discussed 
the system with the director of the data collection system, 
and consulted wit>i a representative from International 
Business Machines (IBM). Using this infozmation, the 
Collaborative developed specific reconimendations that are 
described below. The Collaborative believes that updating 
and improving the data collection system would foster 
significant improvement in the school system's efforts to 
reduce Providence's dropout rate. 

The strategies for improving infozmation processing in the 
Providence Public Schools are: 

Present the recommendations of this assessment to 
senior School Department officials, stressing the 
importance of reliable, consistently available student- 
based information to dropout prevention programming. 

. Urge the formation of a new committee of top level 
School Department officials, individual school 
administrators, teachers, guidance counselors, and 
systems analysts to examine ways of standardizing data 
collection and reporting systemiwide, as well as to 
identify indicators which should be collected for every 
student as predictors of drop out. 



The immediate changes needed are to 

. Form a committee of informed individuals, as suggested 
above, to examine ways of implementing systemwide 
upgrading of information processing, with particular 
emphasis on dropout prevention data requirements. 

Prioritize the maintenance of databases throughout all 
students' school experience in Providence that 
accurately catalog their personal and academic 
development, as meastared by indicators standardized 
systemwide, sorted by a Student Identification Number 
for each pupil. 
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• Redefine the ctjrrent 'Exit Codes* used to denote 
student movements in and out of the school system. 

i The cuxxent allocation of codes WV (voluntary 

withdrawal )t NR (Non-returnee), WX (withdrawal by 
comnitment), HP (withdrawal by doctor's permit) 
should be tightened to reflect the definition of 
dropout adopted by the Collaborative 's Management 
Coiranittae • 

t 

{ • Ensure that databases are maintained for every 

student in his/her elementary, middle and high school 

j grades and that such information be available to 

home room and subiect teachers, as well as to guidance 
coimselors, at every grade dxiring a child's schooling » 
with due attention paid to privacy and security. 

• Educate principals, teachers, and guidance cotinselors 
about the importance of collecting, reporting and 

i Utilizing individual student data in both maximizing 

I a student's ability to excel academically and in 

interpreting at-risk warning signs 



I 

is 

I 

I 



While the Superintendent's new Committee on Information 
Processing in the Public Schools would be charged with 
examining systemwide data requirements, the type of 
information which should be maintained on hard disk 
under each student's *SIN' might include the following: 



A. Student Identification Number (incl. School Code) 

B. Student Name 

C. Address 

D. Telephone Number 

E. Sex 

F. Age 

G. Race/Ethnicity 

H. Grade Point Average 

I. Standardized Test Scores 

J. Probation/Suspension/Trouble With Law 

K. Absenteeism Record 

L. Tardiness Record 

M. Number of Times Retained- in-6rade 

N. ESL/Bilingual Program 

O. Vocational /Magnet/Mainstream/Col lege Prep Program 

P. Free School Lunch Program 

(The extent to which socio-economic/family information were 
collected would be a judgement for the Superintendent, his 
senior administrators , and the new Committee . ) 
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The next set of strategies involve the implementation of 
an informed dropout prevention program through the upgrading 
of information processing in Providence *8 public schools. 
Essential to any hatids-on programming for dropout prevention 
is early identification. Sarly identif icaticii demands 
accurate data • for every child. The first phase of any 
dropout prevention program in Providence must therefore be a 
staffed and ftinded comnitment to a reinvigorated, eystemwide 
information processing capability. 

Making more information more available in the school 
system will require policy and program commitments in certain 
key areas of the current administrative structxire and 
operation of the School Department. These key areas are: 

. Senior level t systemwide policy. 

. Computer hardware. * 
Computer software. 

• Data collection, reporting, storage and dissemination. 

Each of these functional areas in which planned change is 
required is discussed below. 

• Senior level, systemtwide policy: The School Board 
and the senior administrators at the School 
Department should prioritize information processing 
upgrades for the coming academic year. The appointment 
of a committee should take place post haste in order 
th^t a report on the technical, legal and fiscal 
x'£inif ications of substantial upgrade might be made 
within six months. 

« Computer hardware: The following hard**nre upgrades 
to the school system's computer equiimcnt should be 
evaluated with a. view to implementation: 

(a) Upgrede the IBM 4331 mainframe at the Census/Data 
Processing Office to an IBM 4361, improving its 
processing speed and memory capacity from 1 
megabyte to 4 megabytes. 

(b) Install two extra IBM 3370 hard disk drives for 
exclusive storage of individual student data. 

(c) Install enhanced IBM PC*s in every public school 
in the city with IBM 3270 Remote Emulation 
capaibility to permit interfacing of IBM 4331 
mainframe and the PC*s, effectively linking the 
schools with the Census/Data Processing Office. 

(d) Install three more communications lines into the 
IBM mainframe to permit guaranteed access of 
eacn school to the central student databases. 

Computer software: The following software programs, 
designed specifically for use with IBM e^ ''^ment 
in the management of sxibstantial datab ^25, should be 
purchased and installed: 
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(a) SOL/DS * a relational database package. 

(b) QMF - a iinique report-writing package which 
permits the extraction of particular information 
from large databases « extremely applicable to 
student profiling, aggregating /correlating 
variables, and longitudinal amalysis. 

(c) A security system which limits individuals who will 
access the system (either to ent^r or extract data) 
on a 'need to know* basis should be installed. 

. Data collection, reporting, storage and dissemination: 
It should be a primary function of the School Board s 
School Department's proposed data policy committer 
(as reconmended and outlined above) to decide who 
should be responsible for collecting, reporting 
and receiving data* Clearly, the current \inion 
negotiations geared to freeing guidance counselors to 
spend more time with students (another aspect of the 
Collaborative *s goal initiatives), will prevent them 
from allocating more time to record- keeping • The 
following might serve as a ba^is for overcoming 
problems with the transmittal jt flow of data: 

(a) Identify key individuals in each school who 

will be responsible for key-punching and receiving 
data from the mainframe computer via IBM PC*s. 

(b) Establish a calendar which stipulates deadlines 
for the key- punching of data and the dates by 
which collated data will be processed and available 
to educators/persoimel in each school. 

(c) Maintain hard disk files oxi every student in the 
system to be saved at least as long as each student 
remains within the school system and* preferably, 
long enough to permit longitudinal studies on 

•at risk* and dropout characteristics. 

(d) Create a new position at the Census/Data 
Processing Office for an individual whose 
principal responsibility would be management of 
the individual student information system. 



Ther^ is consensus among Collaborative members that 
accurate information about each student's personal and 
academic development is central to early identification of 
the at-risk condition* 

A nxanber of shortcomings in the cxxrrent operation of the 
system has been identified earlier, iii particular, its 
inability to store and rapidly access individual student 
files throughout each student's academic experience. The 
transmittal of information to and among schools was also 
found to be inadequate t the current system being at best an 
inconvenience to users of data. 



are: 



Recommendations for improvertents to the existing sys**- a 



A Committee on Information Processing in the Public 
Schools should be established to identify systemwide 
data needs and focus on ways of implementing facilities 
upgrades. 

Attention should be paid to both the clarification of 
Exit Codes (to ensure they coincide more acc\arately 
with the Management Committee's n«»w definition of a 
dropout) and 'at risk* measures or indicators. Some 
suggestions were made regarding what meastores might 
be useful* but final selection should be made by the 
Superintendent t his senior administrators « and the 
new Committee ( see 1 . above ) . 

A tentative program for computer hardware and software 
upgrades was outlined* together with a capital budget 
and a recommendation for the creation of a new 
position at the Census/Data Processing Office to oversee 
and manage the operation of information systems 
relating to individual student files. 
The education of principals , teachers, and guidance 
counselors in respect to the importance of reliable, 
consistent, and continually updated student information 
was identified as crucial to the success of any dropout 
prevention program* Fiarther, the accurate and timely 
reporting of various types of student data, according 
to a strict calendar of deadlines, was seen as a 
prerequisite to any program's successful operation in 
the xong term* 

A dropout prevention program, in tandem with a tailored 
information processing system, was deemed imnediately 
realizable and viewed by the Collaborative as a top 
priority for the coming academic year. 
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CHAPTER VI 

IMPLDIDITATICttl OF THE PLAN: 

The Role of the Providenoe Dropout Prevention Collaborative , 
Monitoring and Assessing Inpact, and Potential Problems 



Introduction 

The Collaborative is a xinique organizational arrangement 
which provides a vehicle for the public schools, community- 
based agencies, the teachers* union, the principals* \mion, 
the Greater Providence Chamber of Comnerce, post-secondary 
educational institutions, state and local government agencies 
and parents to guide, encourage, support, enhance and 
coordinate the delivery of comntinity-based services to the 
Providence at-risk student. The Collebortative*s goals, to 
increase the percentage of students who graduate from the 
Providence Public Schools and to maximize the opportunity for 
Providence students to graduate from secondary school, are 
served through the efforts of staff in the public schools and 
the Collaborative membership: an alliance of individuals and 
groups concerned about and working towards the prevention of 
public school dropouts. The Collaborative is not an arm of 
the School Department nor an incorporated organization. 

The strategy for the dropout prevention plan for at-risk 
students will focus on the lack of established linkages to 
support students needing assistance for behavioral, health, 
emotional and economic issues which prevent students from 
goal achievement in educational and academic work and 
economic employment areas ^ These programs have as their goal 
the development of support to students so that they will 
achieve academic and employment goals. The Collaborative 
will identify the student needs and link the students with 
community-based organizations which can address these 
debilitating needs. This will help students who are at-risk 
early on as well as those who are thinking of dropping out. 
Early intervention to meet the educational and economic needs 
of students is one of the significant factors in retaining 
students in school. 

Implementation of the goals of the Dropout Prevention 
Collaborative is the responsibility of school administrators, 
teachers, parents, business, post- secondary institutions and 
conmunity agencies. There will be new programs and a 
restruct\iring of conmunity based organization services to 
respond to at-risk students through a comprehensive manner 
which will better meet their needs. 

This chapter will describe the role of the Collaborative 
in implementing the Dropout Prevention Plan; the legal and 
governing framework of the Collaborative; the organizational 
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relationship between the staff and the member agencies, 
the Collaborative *s duties and responsibilities; its sources 
of funding. Included is a description of the work of key 
staff persons neede'S for im^^lementation of the plan including 
the Collaborative Director, Research Associate and the 
connunity-based organization liaison. The fxinction of the 
Collaborative in monitoring the programs is explained. 
Finally, potential problems in implementation of the plan are 
discussed. 



Legal and Oovaming Framework 



I 



The essential characteristic of the Collaborative is its 
independence. Uhile the mission of the Collaborative is to 
reduce the dropout rate and help students complete secondary 
school by increasing commiinication and collaboration among 
different groups in the city, the goals of the Collaborative 
can not become confused with the goals of each separate 
organization served by or participating in it. Therefore « in 
order to avoid any conflicts of interest, and in order that 
the Collaborative establish its owr. valid and healthy sense 
of self-interest, the sxibconmittee charged with the mission 
of examining alternative organisational structures and 
recoomending one or more structure to the Management 
Committee of the Dropout Prevention Planning Process made 
several recommendations which were adopted by the 
Collaborative. The first is to have the ColJaborative 
managed by an indeperdenx board of 15 me^nbers co/nposed 
primarily of individuals who do not have a ve«c^£d interest in 
one of the agencies sesrved by the Collaborative. The board 
will foster conmitment cf individual members ^r^. make it a 
workable group. It will act as a policy steering committf^e 
and as advisor to staff. 



A second reccwnmendation is that the Collaborative 
formally establish an Advisory Council which would ensure 
direction fxam member organizations. This group will be 
composed of representatives from all the member agencies and 
schools involved. The Advisory Council will have a direct 
liaison with the Board of Directors. Two of the members of 
the board should serve on the Advisory Council, and, in 
addition, the Advisory Cotincil will choose two 
representatives to serve on the Board. 

Since a legally independent, non-profit 501(c)(3) 
organization for the Collaborative is not appropriate at the 
present time, it is recommended that the Collaborative become 
a sepeurate independent organi;?ation under auspices which 
would allow for its incxibation and growth. The University of 
Rhode Island* s Urban Field Center has agreed to house the 
Collaborative for two years. In this arrangement the 
decision-making body of the Collaborative will be a separate 
Board made up of individuals from business, education « union « 
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coomunity groups « and others. The Urban Field Center's 
fiscal agent is the University of ^jiode Island Foundation. 
This unit will act primarily as a conduit for receiving and 
dispersing funds for the Collaborative. The Collaborative^ s 
Board of Directors will then remain independent ♦ while 
avoiding many of the organiz.^tional « legal, and logistical 
problems that often confront a new program. 

Jissociation with the Univorsity of Rhode Island Urban 
5. Field Center will also have other advantages. Through it, 

i the Collaborative will be able to purchase a low- cost 

benefits package for its staff. The Urban Field Center can 

ialso serve as a headquarter s « reducing overhead and 
eliminating oiany logistical problems. Finally t the staff 
that is already at the Urban Field Center can provide support 
for the staff of the Collaborative. Since the initial staff 
I will be a small core of one professional* this becomes even 

I more important. 



I 



I 



This structure is suggested for the first two years. It 
will provide both flexibility and support and will give the 
Collaborative a nieans by which to operate financially. It 
will allow the Collaborative the freedom to evolve as its 
Board f Advisory Council and staff determine moot appropriate. 
For nowt the Collaborative needs time to define its own 
mission and to establish its own identity. At the end of 
this periodt an independent review of the structure will 
produce recommendations for the future. (See Diagrami VI -One) 

Belatiom^r^P of Collaborative with the Providence Public 
Schools 

The kind of relationship that needs to exist between the 
Collaborative and the member agencies, in order to provide an 
environment in which its goals, strategies, and programs can 
be attained is best characterized as supportive, 
facilitating t coordinating, and enhancing. 

Specifically* this relationship is primarily supportive 
and administrative. The staff of ^e Collaborative wiJ.l work 
with heads of other organizations, teachers r co\inselors, the 
business commxznity and the School Department Central Office. 
The Collaborative will not provide direct services to the 
students. Ample resources already exist in the commvmity; 
the role of the Collaborative is to bring these groups 
1:ogether so that they know of each other and can use each 
other to best suit the needs of students who are having 
problems. 

The key school personnel for the Collaborative agencies 
should be the guidance department of <Gach school. However, 
it ±'6 recognized that in some cases, other persons in the 
school might act as necessary contacts. Therefore a two"P^*t 
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GOVEBMUiG STRUCTURE: THE DROPOUT PREVENTION COLLABORATIVE AND 
ASSOCUTED ORGANIZATIONS 



ProvidMCft School Dftpartstnt 



Joint Policy CoMdttee on 
Dropout ProvMtlon ProgrMu/Plans 



afChaiiber of Coaaerce *-|^ — ^Dropout Provtntlon Collaboratlvo 
Education R.I. 




Adviaory Board 



Board of Diractora 



Dropout Pravention 
Prograa Staff 
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recomnendation was approved by the Collaborative: first, that 
the Colladt>orative seek to work primarily through the guidance 
departments in the schools, while retaining the freedom to 
seek out other staff as contacts, if necessary* Second, that 
the Providence School Department reexamine the method by 
which guidemce is provided in the schools, with the goal of 
increasing the time and number of opport;inities that students 
have for actual guidance. 

Diagram VI -Two depicts an organizational structxire for 
the Collaborative. It suggests a wheel, with the governance 
structure and staff as the htib. On the rim of this wheel are 
located conmunity organizations, each participating school, 
the Providence Chamber of Conmerce, the School Department 
Central Office, and any other organization vaich can 
contribute resov^'ces to the dropout problem. The spokes of 
this wheel, with directional arrows at each end, represent 
the two-way communication that will take place between member 
agencies and the Collaborative. This comnunication would 
center around at-risk students and how to provide the most 
appropriate services for thc.a, through the collaboration of 
resources • 



Duties of the Collaborative Staff 

The central objective of the Collaborative will be to 
support and expand the coordinated thrust for dropout 
prevention between and among autonomous community agencies 
and to keep the issue of dropout prevention active in 
Providence. Its role includes assessing the needs of the at- 
risk student, bringing existing community resources to,;ether 
so that each is aware of the resoxirces of the other, 
facilitating the joining of groups in responding to students 
with problems and identifying gaps between needs and programs 
to guide the creation of new, collaborative programs* In 
carrying out these and other responsibilities, the staff of 
the Collaborative will: 

1) continue to place a COTiprehensive, coordinated community 
supported dropout prevention strategic approach in the 
forefront of dropout prevention activities in Providence. 

2) maintain the issue of dropout prevention in the public 
policy arena, to inform the media and encourage print and 
^electronic coverage of educational events --positive as 
well as negative; 

3) disseminate research and information about dropouts, at- 
rlch students and exemplary programs to the members of 
the Collaborative and the coromunity-at- large; 

4) hold meetings with the Providence representatives to the 
State Legislature and the City Council and the Sc>>ool 
Board and encourage s::pport and expansion of the newly 
created programs and financial support; 
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5) lobby the Providence School Department t as an Informed 
broad^based independent organization^ to institute 
structural changes in its response to the at-risk 
children it serves; 

6) create a ^hotline*' infozmation center for school 
administrators* teachers and counselors and for staff of 
local organizations who have questions about where to go 
or lAiat to do when addressing the concerns of a specific 
student or groups of students; 

7) identify potential problems for students through needs 
assessments; 

8) gather information on trends and changes in the 
pluralistic comnunities of Providence; 

9) identify gaps that may exist in the services that 2ire 
available ^o at-risk students and to advocate among 
constituent agencies for the creation of new services or 
programs in accordance with the agreed upon priorities in 
this plant the Board of Directors and the Advisory 
Council; 

10) encourage different agencies and schools to work 
together by pointing out areas of mutual interest to the 
groups and by helping them develop plans to work 

(together; 
11) develop a financial strategy by which Dropout Prevention 
Programs as well as the Collaborative can continue to 
operate ; 

12) organize conferences ^d workshops for participating 
* agencies on different topics related to the dropout 

problem and the resources available to meet them; 

113) keep member agencies informed of new national 
initiatives, research and funding; 
Ik) monitor the implement(».tion of the Dropout Prevention 
I Plan; 

I 15) organize local neighborhood based meetings to hold two- 

way information sessions on dropout prevention, to 
initiate neighborhood programs among the local groups 
and parents; 

lis) other duties as directed by the Board of Directors and 
the kdvisory Cc»nmittee. 

The staffing pattern will depend upon the funding level 
of the Collaborative. A useful model is a small core staff 
and the use a multiplier factor to impact the work. The 
j proposed ataff includes: a Collaborative Director; a 

Community Based Organization Program Liaison; a Research 
Associate and clerical suppox^t. 

» 

The Collaborative Director will organize the work of the 
Collaborative staff; inform the p\iblic about the Plan and its 
\ implementation and« in ttirn, be informed by the p\:blic; 

provide policy direction in concert with the governance 
structure: act as a liaison to the political /education 
cOTwnvmity; monitor the dropout prevention programs of the 
member agencies; organize a major independent evaluation of 
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the Collaborative organizational structure and mission; and, 
in general, carry out the goals and objectives of the new 
grant sxibmitted to The Ford Foundation for the funding of the 
implementation of this Plan and as found in Appendix A- 

Some specific activities of the Collaborative in 
monitoring the Plan undw the direction of the Collaborative 
Director will be: 



• 



Identify, document and act as a resource for dropout 
prevention program initiatives; 

Research, adapt, and access assessment tools which 
will measure the effectiveness of dropout prevention programs 
for the use of the member agencies; 

. Hold worksi>ops for member agencies on evaluation 
techniques for dropcut prevention programs which induce the 
reasons for evaluation: learning, replicating and as d basis 
for funding; 

Identify resources for an independent intermediary 
agency to conduct a major evaluation/docximentation process 
for the Collaborative during the new two implement^ "-^^n and 
building years. 

The Community Ba&ed Organization liaison staff position 
is designed to serve ♦Jie educationally and economically 
disadvanta;^ed students of the Providence Public Schools, 
Thxc position will work directly with the community based 
orgaiizatir us and the Providence Schools guidance coxanselors 
and teachers. The activities of the CBO liaison will provide 
career direction and personal /emotional support for the at- 
risk student by facilitating the cooperation between the 
Dropout Pre% ^ntion Collaborative agencies and the Providence 
School Dep« Jt^ent. The first program to be itiated by the 
Collaborative will be the Case Management p^^gram of the 
Community Centers. This program, as described earlier, will 
provide case management for the potential drop-out student. 
It will bring together the resources of the community to meet 
the multi-problem needs of the student. The CBO Liaison will 
work directly with the Holistic program, acting as a support 
to the Center and networking with the community resources. 
(See Diagram VI-Three) 

The CBO Liaison will carry our the following activities: 

1) The CBO Liaison will meet with the principal and 
staff, together with the Commimity Center program 
coordinator, to determine which students will 
participate in this program. The students will be 
selected from the already identified at-risk student 
population; 
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2) The CBO Liaison will meet with the principal and staff 
together with the Coimnunity Center program 
coordinator to determine what services will be 
necessary to provide the appropriate support to the 
student; 

3) The CBO Liaison will work with a variety of community 
based agencies who are members of the Collaborative 
including those in areas dealing with academics; self- 
esteem and self image; employment and career planning; 
health* drug and sexual concerns; home and family life 
and recreation;. 

4) The CBO Liaison will determine where to locate the 
services for a participating student and coordinate 
the delivery of the needed services to the students; 

5) The CBO Liaison will follow up the initial program 
placement with the commxinity organizations and \ ith 
tae meetings with the principal, staff and Center. 
He/she v^ill monitor the outcomes of the services; 

6) The CBO Liaison will, to provide continuity, plan for 
a summer component* This component will include a 
continuation of academic learning and personal 
assistance. 

The Research Associate/Coiranunity consultant will support 
the activities of the Collaborative Director and the CBO 
Liaison. He/she will continue to expand and update the 
Collaborative Community Organization Resource Directory; 
directly work with the Providence Schools in the 
implementation of the information systems reorganization; 
develop and implement a series of local neighborhood/school/ 
community organization forums; continue to expand our 
resource/media center for ciarrent dropout prevention reports, 
exemplary programs; assist in organizing Collaborative 
meetings and confarences; and develop media information 
packets . 



Funding 

The cost of a Collaiborative organization and possible 
sources of funding is a critical aspec^ of the implementation 
process. While there is a consensus among Collaborative 
agencies that a core ^af f and separate location is necessary 
for the success of the Collaborative, a constraint raised by 
representatives of different commxinity org2mizations is the 
concern tliat the Collaborative not compete for funds with 
other non-profit orgi%nizalions. Recommendations were 
developed which addreco these concerns. 
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Three scenarios characterize the suggest/ ns for funding 
the Collaborative for 21 months. Scenario One* full funding, 
is $225 • 000 annually. The organizational structxir^ will 
consis't of a Collaborative Director, a Convnunity Based 
Organixation Liaison t a Research Associate/Commxinity 
Liaison, and clerical support with an dLndi.^pendent office 
within the URI Urban Field Center. Scenario Two, middle range 
funding, is $97,000. This ftinding would support a full time 
Collaborative Director, a nine months Commxinity Based 
Organisation Liaison, a half /time Research 
JlBsociate/coRiminity consultant and a half/tijne clerical 
support. Scenario Three, minimum funding, is $60,000. The 
organisational struct\ire will consist of a Collaborative 
Director/CBO Liaison; half /time Research Associate/Community 
Consultant and quarter/time clerical support. Programs will 
be funded separately. (See Budgets, Appendix B) 

The funding strategies for this budget include a key 
aspect, of conmitment: membership donations paid by the 
different participating organizations. These donations would 
be requested in a range beginning with $50. Soliciting the 
donations would not appear to be a complicated procedure. 
Apart from the cmmunity organizations, the Providence School 
Department has agreed ^ n a significant contribution to 

the program. This wou^o a membership fee for the schools 
which are members of the Collaborative. 

The Collaborative, if it does its job, will make 
participating or^ganizations and the schools more effective. 
It will help each group better serve its target population 
and« In some respects, should lessen the workload of member 
organization staffs. For example, by serving as a control 
point and a clearinghouse where teacherj and counselors can 
find programs for at-risk students, the Collaborative will 
help in the recruitment of appropriate clients for each 
organization. In addition, this contribution by agencies 
will help foster, and demonstrate, the commitment of 
participating agencies. This fee will also help keep the 
Collaborative from competing with member organizations for 
private funds. 

While it is possible that as much as 25% of the 
Collaborative* 8 budget in the first two years may come from 
masAbership contributions, the Collaborative will have to 
raise other money. In the first years, a significant source 
of funding are seed grants from private foundations. 
Potential sources of support would include national 
foundations as well as local foundations, as the Rhode Island 
Foundation. The latter has demonstrated an interest in 
education and the dropout problem and often gives seed grants 
for valuable and realistic programs. In seeking gran:s from 
foundations, it will be necessary for the Collaborative to 
demonstrate financial commitment from the community* so that 
the Collaborative will stand a reasonable chance of viabilitv 



when such iPrants are exhausted. Once again* we feel the 
ccimitment can best be demonstrated by membership 
contributions « 

Another possible soxxrce of funding for the Collaborative 
would be through a legislative grant awarded by the State* 
With widespread commxinity support, evidenced bv financial 
convnitment of participating agencies, such a grant is 
possible t especially if the state continues to operate with a 
surplus. 

A final source of fxinding in the first yesirs could be 
the business comminity, but this is not reconvnended to the 
Collaborative. Aggressively soliciting funds fr^om 
corporations could put the Collaborative in competition with 
meinber agencies. The coordinator, to the greatest extent 
possible t should be free from fxind raising to work on making 
the Collaborative wiuccessful, by working with the School 
Department and other groups to reduce the number of dropo' s 
through a greater collaboration of efforts. This funding 
plan will help the Collaborative move toward this end. 

E' %Iuation of the Incervention Strategies and Programs 

Evaluation of the interventions will be designed to 
measxire whether the Collaborative and its intervention 
strategies meet their goals. The Collaborative Director will 
be responsible for the overall management of the evaluation 
process. The Collaborative staff will act as a resource for 
the member agencies in the evaluation of their dropout 
programs by researching and modifying national evaluation 
tools and techniques for local cultural conditions* 
Dissemination to the member agencies will be through skills 
training workshops. The Collaborative will actively 
encourage the agencies to include measxires of impact in every 
program developed for the at-risk student under their aegis* 
The use of evaluation outcomes as guides for future program 
development as well as for the basis for fun ing proposals 
will be stxessed. 

However, the Collaborative has discovered that many 
agencies are aware of the benefits of evaluation; lack of 
funding, the crisis nature of their work and the inertia of 
no previous ^serious track record in developing and utilizing 
evaluation measures as a part of their work are among the 
reasons that little current evaluation components exist* 
These awareness and skills training workshops and aggressive 
encouragement by the Collaborative staff will ameliorate 
these factors. In addition t many of the new funding sources 
which the Collaborative will help generate for its 
constituent agencies* new or structured programs will demand 
a means of measuring the impact on the at- risk student* 
Nonetheless t even if each of the individual agencies and 
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school programs were evaluated, the key notions upon which 
the Collaborative was built, a ccmiprehensive, informed, 
coordinated approach to dropout prevention and constituency 
building for ptiblic education efforts* would not be fully 
measured. Therefore the Collaborative itself, in its first 
year of operation, will identify resoiirces with which to 
contract. An Independent, national /regional technical 
assistance Intermediate agency will be Identified which will 
measure the impact of the Collaborative; its organizational 
model; its ability to keep the dropout issue highly visible 
in the educational public policy arena; its success in 
convening all comminity groups concerned about at-risk 
students to work with the public schools; the impact of its 
work on reducing the level of dropouts in Providence schools 
and nurturins the at-*rlsk student by providing opportxinities 
for them to succeed. 

Although two years may be too short a time to fully 
realize these obiectives, an important indices in the success 
of the Collaborative will be in its ability to assist in 
institutionalizing programs which work. The Collaborative *s 
ability to move its work forward and to sustain the momentiam 
begun in the last planning year will be measured. The 
questions below will provide the framework of the specific 
evaluation design. 

The general qi^estlon is: Has the percentage of students 
who graduate from xhe Providence Public Schools increased in 
the first five years of the Plan? 

The specific question is: Has the Collaborative 
maximized the opportvunities for the Providence students to 
graduate from secondary school? 

These questions will be addressed thorough formative and 
summative evaluation of the impact of the intervention 
strategies on the at-risk students during the first two years 
of the Collaborative. 



Intervention One: The Continuation and Expansion of the 
Providence Dropout Prevention Collaborative 

The criteria includes measu xng: 

Whether the Collaborative coordinated communications 
between agencies and individuals who work with the at-risk 
youth and the public schools; 

Whether the Collaborative continued to provide 
Information about the dropout rate* the needs of the students 
and the programs that address these needs; 
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« Whether the Collaborative established the 
implementation of the Dropout Plan as a priority within the 
Providence comnunity; 



. llhether the Collaborative kept the dropout prevention 
issue in the forefront of educational and comnunity concerns; 

. Whether the Collaborative continued to convene all 
relevant groups to address the dropout issue; 

• Whether the Collaborative functioned to encourage the 
development of new strategies and initiatives and evaluation 
of ciirrent programs; 

• Whether the Collaborative established a close and 
continuing relationship for all components of the community, 
the school, and the at-risk student; 

. Whether the Collaborative built a constituency which 
supports public education initiatives to prevent dropouts; 

. Whether the Collaborative became an advocate for the 
at-risk student. 



Intervention Two: The Initiation, Support and Coordination 
of Comnunity Agency Programs to Meet \'ie Needs of the At-Risk 
Student and Support the Public Schools Academic and Social 
Initiatives to Meet the Needs of the At-Risk Student 

The intervention program which will pilot this strategy 
is the Providence Community Centers* Community Based Case 
Management Dropout Prevention Prograiru • The criteria i eludes 
measuring : 

. Whether this program organized the i- dividual 
interventions for the at-risk child; 

• Whether information was able to flow between tea lers 
a* 1 Collaborative agencies; 

. What were the perceptions of the students involved in 
th5B program of its effectiveness; 

. What were the perceptions of the teachers and staff 
involved in this program of its effectiveness; 

Is case management a cost-effective use of funds to 
impact student dropouts; 

• What is the level of student performance subsequent 
to the initiation of the cas^ management approach; 
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Does this program provide an advocacy role for 
students at risk; 

• Does this program provide support for students' 
personal concerns and problems involving drugs, sexuality, 
self-esteem, familty and nutrition; 

• Did this program provide information and assistance 
to Providence School Department guidance coxinselors? 

Undsr this program the evaluation design will include 
identification of a cohort of at-risk students in grade 9, 
following thmn thrugh until grade 12 and measuring whether 
this program has made a difference in their academic 
achievi^.Mnent • How different is the dropout rate among those 
students who have stayed with the system from 9th through 
12 wh grade from those who have come in and out of the system. 

Intervention Three: Improving the Providence School 
Department's Student Data Collection Syst -^m 

The criteria measiores : 

Whethex' the School De':)artment*s current information 
collection system is upgraded in hardware and programs; 

Whether a continuous inputing system is developed 
about students so that as they move from grade to grade and 
school to school the information remains current and moves 
with them; 

Does this provide teachers and administrators easier 
access to comprehensive student information; 

Does the system develop a profile to use longitudinal 
information about the at-risk student; 

Is the information delivered in an accessible and 
timely fashion; 

Are the exit codes and other formats of information 
collection restructured so as to provide useful information 
for monitoring the trends of dropouts in Providence? 

The processes involved are, in part, dependent upon the 
Collaborative Resources. An independent professional 
evaluator will be xinder contract with the Collaborative to 
assist in the evaluation activities. With minimum funding 
this service will support docxjmentation of all major events 
of the Collaborative; records will be kept; assessment of 
certain key questions will be made. These questions will 
include the oeverriding question: Do these programs make a 
difference in keeping students at-risk in school until they 
graduate? 
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The Collaborative is consnilrted to identifying funds to 
support a two-year docxjunentation/evaluation project which 
will examine the original model of the Collaborative and its 
participatory, independent, commxmity based approach and 
measu3re whether it has met its overall goals of reducing the 
dropout rate and providing opportunities for students to 
graduate from secondary school. A research design will be 
developed which will relate criteria to process to expected 
outcomes • 



Probleeui in Ivplenentation of the Plan 



The Management Team does not foresee major or 
I instirmorntable obstacles to the implementation of the plan. 

I The structure of the process used to develop the Plan and the 

broad base of support from diverse segments of the convnunity 

i should mitigate against major obstacles developing which 
would impede the goals of the Collaborative. It is only 
realistic to expect, however, that as a new model for 
affecting change in a very traditional city, some problems 
I are likely to occur. 

Given the broad array of corrmxinity groups represented ip 
'C:he Collaborative, the most probable anticipated concerns 
will be the need to sustain their collective and individual 
committikent to the goals of the collaborative and their 

(willingness to prioritize their resources to give attention 
to identified needs while at the same time recognizing the 
independence and expertise of individual organizations. 
The Collabox"9tive should be in a firm position to 
I actively sustain the member agencies commitment with the 

{ effective intervention of the Collaborative Executive 

Director. This position will nurture the growth and 
development of the collaborative process and provide the 
basis for response to any issues or concerns which might 
arise. The availability of individual attention ai^d 
technical assistance to the member conminity-based 
organizations will sustain the focus and goals of the 
Collaborative as well as providing a feedback mechanism to 
the governing Board. The very makeup of the Board will allow 
for fair representation of member organizations. It will, 
however, be incumbent upon the governing board of the 
Collaborative to ensure a process where input from all 
involved segments of the community is sought, respected and 
integrated into planning and program development efforts. 

The Committee on structure has reconmended and the 
Management Team has endorsed the notion of locating the 
Collaborative at the Urban Field Center while providing for 
its organizational independence from the Field Center. This 
committee also wisely recommended that this structure be 
reevaluated in two years to determine if this idea still 
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meets the needs of the member agencies and is consistent with 
Collaborative goals. Built into the plan from its inception 
has I ^en the notion of independence from any particular 
influence(s) • Given the history of Providence » the 
structural development of the Collaborative has recognized 
difficulties inherent in establishing a broad base of support 
in the city when one element is usually predominant. 

In order to assist member agencies to fulfilling their 
desire to participate in meeting collaborative goals, the 
Collaborative staff will function as the primary soxirce of 
program development for program ideas that require funding. 
Individual agencies have indicated a willingness to 
reallocate agency resources to meet collaborative goals where 
possible. In these cases, specific attention and assistance 
will need to be offered by the Collaborative staff to 
developing an integrated approach to implementing these plans 
in a tiJuely manner. In all instances, support for well- 
designed irdtiatives must be offered. In instances where 
external funding is required, the staff should function as 
technical assistance provider, recognizing that independent 
agencies must set their own agendas while encouraging support 
for and response to the Collaborative *s goals. The 
Individual integrity and independence of member agencies must 
be respected to ensure that turf battles do not evolve. 
Jigain, sensitivity to these issues and the ability of staff 
and the governing board to provide assistance should preclude 
the development of such problems. 



As in most new xindertakings , it is difficult to predict 
futtore problem areas. It is certain that some will arise. 
The ability of the Collaborative to recognize and respond to 
those that ^ux^face is the most important factor in its 
successful development. The very process that has been taken 
place over the course of the past year ha;; identified many of 
the potential trouble spots and attempted to address them as 
they surfaced. This sensitivity to the rrue intent of a 
broad based effort focused on particular goals is the 
Collaborative *s strongest asset in approaching the 
implementation of its Plan. 
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j APPENDIX A 

Goals and Objectives for the New Ford Foundation Proposal 




GENERAL GOAL: To continue and expand the Providence Dropout Prevention 
i Collaborative so as to sustain and deepen the Community's interest in and 
concern for dropout prevention for at-risk students. 

j SPECIFIC GOAL: To support rnd extend the coordinated thrust for dropout 
prevention by implementing and continuing to develop the romprehencivet 
locally based, culturally sensitive Providence Dropout Prevention Plan to 
decrease the rate of dropouts in the Providence Schools and increase the 
opportunities for at-ris): students to graduate from high schc^^l. 

OBJECTIVES: 

Objective 1: Tc estallish the implementation of the Provi-Jence Dropout 
Prevention Strategies Plan as a priority of public concern through a public 
monitoring proces^^ of dialogue and dissemination; to keep the dropciat 
prevention issue active in the Providence Community; 
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Obiective 2: To continue* maintain and expand the Collaborative by a 
continuous process of convening all relevant groups as community agencies, 
e Providence Public Schools, the business community, the teachers union, the 
st-secondary institutions, government agencies and parents to address the 
«iropout issue: 



Objective 3: To docirrient dropout prevention initiatives emerging in 
Providence and encouiai^e independent assessment of the effectiveness of the 
interventions for the at-risk student; 

C*">iective 4: To de^^e] op new strategies and initiatives by building upon the 
rrrent Dropout Prevention Plan, continuing its compr '-ensive, inf orrr.ation- 

ven approach joined with active encouragement of Collaborative agencies to 
.plore new programs or restructure current ones to meet the need*:- rf the at- 
risk student; 

Obiective 5: j.o support and expand the Collaborative as a coordinated thrust 
for dropout prevention between and among community agencies, the business 
community and the public schools where each will be equal in responsibility' 
and accountability: to establish a close and continuing structure for all 
components of the community » the scnools and the at-risk student; to build a 
constituency which supports public education initiatives to prevent dropouts; 
to be an advocate for the at-risk student. 
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INTERVENTION ONE: 



PROVIDENCE DROPOUT PREVENTION COLLABORATIVE 



PROVIDENCE OXlABORATlVE BUDGET 
January 1988 - September 1989 



A PERSONNa FORD REQUEST OTHER TOTAL 

1) Collaboratfve Director 

I 2/3 for 18 months 

0 $21,336 annually $21,330 $16,009 $37,345 

I 2) Community-Based 

Organization Liaison 

W ^ $19,600 annually $0.00 $34,300 $34,300 

3) Research Associate 

50^ for 18 months 

^ $15,700 annually $11,772 $(5,702 ..$27,474 



[ A) Clerk 



30^ for 21 months 
^ $15,000 annually $7,875 $18,375 $26,250 



Subtotal Personnel 1^,933 $84,386 . $125,369 

Fringe Benefits • 22% 19,017 $18,565 $27,582 

Total Personnel $50,000 $102,951 -_$152,95f 



conllnueid nnHt page, , , 



provideng: collaborative budget 

January 1988 - September 1989 
icantinued) 



B. NON PERSONNa RW) REQUEST OTHER TOTAL 



« 1) contractual Services $8,000 $30,000 $38,000 

2) Collaborative Meetings $8,000 $1,000 $9,000 

3) Out-of-state 

Lodging and Meals $3,000 $1,500 $4,500 

4) Travel (In/Out of State) $2,000 $500 $2,500 

5) Supplies $3,000 $2,000 $5,000 

6) Development/Production 

of Related Materials $16,000 $5,000 $21,000 

(newsletters, training 
materials, video tapes, 
monographs and resource 
director') 

7) Communications $10,000 $2,600 $12,600 



TOTAL NON PERSONNa $50,000 $42,600 $92,600 



PERSONNa & NON PERSONNEL 
GRmND total $100,000 _$145^l _$245,551 



^ Independent eueluotlon, training, other. 

** Including xollaborotlue meetings euery 2 months 
end Board end fldulsory Committee meetings monthlg. 
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(WTERVENTION TWtt PILOT ONE COMMUNITY CENTER 
Communlty-liaitd Caie Managtmtnt Dropout Prauentlon Program 



■UD6CT: 24 Months 

%i Oa— wlti f awtar Paii— al 

Clerical m $2,400 

Administrator \5% 2.500 

Case Monager 100JI 42.000 

Counselor 50SS ,16.000 

Education Co ordinalor 25!l 8.000 

Caseworker 25« 8.000 

Career Counselor 10!l 3.000 

Health 10!l 3.200 

Subtotal $85,100 

Fringe 18!l $15,318 

Tatal |1N,4I8 



Coordinator (l/e*" time) $3,000 

Fringe at 18!l 540 

i Subtotal $3.540 

I 

Psychologist $150 x 24 months $3,600 

i CMMltaat Tatal 17,140 

j Tatai Pngran M|et lll?^ 



C ia»t irttor Pa— eat Paal* |2ie,tN 



*Th4se funds uilll be saporately managed and used as 
a last resort for liuman and medical seruices not auall- 
able at the Center uilth parent/guardian consent. 



IKTIRVENTION THREE 
UPGRADE AND MAIKTAIN INFORMATION SYSTEM 



A. Create a new position at the Oensus/Data Processing 
Office to (tea) specifically with nianagement of individual 

student computer recordars $45,00C - V) 

B. Uporade computer sicllls of hire school clerk for 

con.puter (1/2 time) for each school in Providence $300,000 (annually) 

Sifbtotal AandB $345,000 

*f C. install the following computer hardware upgrades 
to the computer system: 

i. Upgrade IBM 4331 to IBM 4361 $40,000 

ii. Install two (2) 3BM3370 disk drives $20,000 

ill. Install an enhanced !5M PC with Remote Emulation 

in each school $80,000 

iv. install three (3) communication lines $10,000 

Subtotal C $150,000 

erand Total $495,000 



» C ts a one-time, estimated capital outlay 
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APPENDIX C 
Subcoirenittee Reports 
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, Providence School Department 
DropoHt Prevention Program Collaborative 



BEPOIT TO THE WAHACPiniT COMMITTO 
IT TirSUBCOWaTIEE OB DIOFOUT wOVIEWS 



(SUBCOMMITTEE fl) 



Cc Chmirs: 



Jo>« Gonzaltx 
Joatph Tracy 



MMbtrs: loottvtlt B»nton, Sylrlc Blactaian, Judith Bland, 
Malvtnt Brlct, lal C«»tr«on, Itelrln Cl»nton, 
Lind* Col««n, Phylll* Daly, Calvin Drayton, Phyllis Field, 
TboMa nahtrty, Stanlty FraadMn, Cay la Cawrro, 
Cbarlaa Coralty, John Hazard, Jama Howard Jackaon, 
Linda Jonaa, Linda Klappar, Torra Xua, 
Prlacllla Hallo, Bill O'Htam, John iMoa, 
Cuaan Santos, Sara Ssith, Kr.f^ty Souaa, 
Frank Sullivan, Stath Tho, Mtbba Undardown, 
Caorga Tanyar, jurlana Toung 
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22 Hayes Street. Providence. Khodelitend 02906 (401)277 3962 
A Univenity o( Rhode UUnd/Providence School 



STUDENT INTERVIEWS - AT RISK STUDENTS AND DROPOUTS 



The "fol lowing student interview tabulat ions involve 
ALP, Central, anu Hope high schools; and r'erry, Eridgham, 
Roger Williams and Nathan Bishop middle schools. The report 
also includes a total of 41 interviews conducted by community 
groups. 

Section I presents a profile of the students interviewed. 
Section II is a suminary of student responses. Section III lists 
students' comments that were derived from the interviews. 
Section IV contains observations and problems concerning the 
questionnaire f orm'Ut and conduct ing of the interviews. 

Reference should be made to the summary findings, organized 
by interview type (middle school; high school; Mt. Pleasant group; 
community based - "at risk"; and community based - dropout) as 
presented on the si>; accompanying questionnaire data sheets. 

Also, a series of tabulated appendices provide detailed 
responses by students to the more qualitative questions. 

TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS INTERVIEWED: 49 (26 middle school 

23 high school) 
12 (Mount Pleasant) 
49 (Community based) 
110 TOTAL AS OF 8/11/87 

I. STUDENT PROFILE 

The interviewees were students enrolled in ALP, Ceritral, 
and Hope high schools; and Perry, Bridgham, Roger Williams and 
Nathan Bishop midcle schools. The interviews were conducted 
one-to-one involving the student and the interviewer. 
One group interview was conducted at Mt. Pleasant High School 
involving two interviewers and twel\e students. The participating 
students were hand-picked by school principals and guidance 
counselors as representing students at-risk of dropping out o^ 
school. The indicators were a combination of those mentioned 
earlier in this report. 

40.8y# of the students interviewed were white; £4.5y» b^'ack; 
14.3% hispanicj 8.7% Portuguese; 4.1% Cape Verdi an; 2.0% Asian; 
and 6« 1% Amer ican Ind ian. 

The participants from the Mt. Pleasant group interviews 
were 33.3% white; 25% black; 25% Hispanic; 8.3% Cape Verdian; and 
8.3% Asian. There were no Portuguese ur American Indians in his 
group . 

The community based interviews we»*e divided into two secticnss 
one addressed at-risk students and or»<? addressed dropouts. 
Participants in this group were, for "at risi." students, 33.3% white 
50.0% black; 11.1% Hispanic; 5.6% American Indian; and 0% Asian, Cap* 
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Verdian and Portuguese. Figures for dropouts were 38.7% v-^hite; 38. 7t 
t)lack; 6.^54 hispanic; 12,9*X Portuguese; 3.2 */• American Indian; and 0. 

Asian and Cape Verdian. 



II. SUMMARY OF STUDENT RESPONSES REGARDING QUALITY OF SCHOOL LIFE 
AND POTENTIAL FOR DROPPING OUT 

There were several survey questions that were designed to 
assess the students* quality of life in school and potential 
for dropping out. These responses are summarised in this 
section. 

A. Enjoying Scl^ool and Last Enjoyable Grade 

Most of the students reported that they enjoy school.: 
of the individual interview students, SO*/* of the group interview 
students, and of the community cased students 76. 5*/ of at risk 
students and E9.2% of dropouts. 

What happened after the last enjoyable grade of school? 
Last enjoyable grade - 6: 

- ••Too much work and it got harder"- 

- "The teacher, she was g:«od to me*'. 
"The school was too big". 

Last enjoyable gvade - 7: 
Miss the field trips. 

- Knew all teachers and principals in the old school. 
Went there a long time. 

••Teachers got mean". 

- "More grown up responsibilities now". 
Last enjoyable grade - 8: 

• Work w s easier, field trips better. 

- "More classes, more responsib i 1 i t ies" « 

- Not that much fun anymore. 

Last enjoyable grade ?: 
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- •Work became harder*'. 

B* EKtracurr icular Activity 

Of all the students interviewed 17% were involved in 
extracurricular activities. The activities listed include 
arty dance, basketball, softball. Student Council, and 
Travelers Club* 

Students who do not participate in extracurricular 
activities responded in the following manner when asked 
the reason for their lack of involvement (ranked by 
frequency of occurrence): 

- (Student could/would not articulate a reason^ 

- "Not interested" 

- Offered activities do not interest student 
(Desired activities include sports, 

track and auto mechanics) 

- Student had other commitments 

(Family and work were specifically mentioned) 



The following two responses for the question regarding 
lacrk of participation in extracurricular activities are not 
grouped in the percentages above: 

— T other kids (in the activity) are too punky. 

— To participate you must have prep courses ie. business. 



C. . ^ssibility of Student Dropping Out 

A slight minority of the students interviewed ave 
considered dropping out: ^B*A of the individual inte views. 
The group interview was divided equally on this question. 
Of the "at risk*" community based interviews, fe^.?*/ had considered 
dropping out of school. 



III. STUDENT COMMENTS 

The following statements represent the most common 
responses students had wtien asked to contribute additional 
comments and opinions. The statements are direct quotes 
from the students. 

- •'School is boring and a waste of time". 

- "It's hard to get up in the morning to go to school". 
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- "The school should have a football team". 

- ••The work got harder after 8th grade". 

- ••There's too much work". 

- ••Teachers holler too much for no reason". 

- "The classrooms are too hot at the end of the year". 

- •'Sometimes I feel like I want to give up with my classes 
because I don't do well"^ 

- •'When I^m in a bad mood, when I don't feel good I just 
stay home^'* 

- "Teachers don't care about you. They just care about 
making the money". 

- "The school doesn't understand if you have a problem at 
home. I might not want to work because of things at 
home and because of that I*m sent to the discipline room". 

^V. OBSERVATIONS AND PROBLEMS IN CONDUCTING QUESTIONNAIRES 

Representatives from community organizations who are 
a part of this project were concerned that students wouli 
not answer the survey questions as truthfully with the 
Urban Field Center staff as they would with people froi7> 

{the community organisations who many of the students 
knew and trusted. They were also concerned that the student 
participants selected by school staff would not be a good 
representation of the cross section of at-risk students. 
{ This belief was reinforced by the obvious frankness of students 

j with community group representatives in their responses to 

question SO. 

I The at-risk questionnaires were directed toward students 

who are in danger of dropping out of school. Principals and 
guidance counselors selected the students to be interviewed, 

f some of who were involved in dropout prevention programs. 

K Although these students are considered at-risk by those who 

selected them for the interview, most of the students respondG?d 

I that they have not considered dropping out. This situation 

I suggests that either the students are not aware of their 

vulnerability or the professionals who work with them 
wrongly perceive that the students are p(*tential dropouts. 

Interviews bv community representatives of Subcommittee #1 
will continue throughout the summer and a more detailed analysis 
will be forthcoming by September, ready for inclusion in the 
Dropout Prevention Strategies Plan. 
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MCOrtllTTEE •! DROPOUT i*ftEVENTiaN COLLABORATIVE 
AT-flllK INTCRVXCW - HXDDLE tCHOOLt 

I. PRESENT tCHOOLt Int«rvi«ws mmrm conducted «t th* fellOMin^ 

•iddl* •cheolsi 
Olivvr H. P»rry 
•ridQvhMi 
Roger UilliaM 
^than Bishop 

e. SCHOOLS PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED (M« app.^ndod t«bl«) 

a. MERE YOU BUSSED TO SCHOOL? 11 (4e.3X) • YES 15 (57.7X) • NO 

4. STUDENT'^ PRESENT GRADE 7th. - IS (69.eX) Sth. - 8 (SO.SX) 

9. HAVE YOU EVER REPEATED A 6RADE? 80 ^.9^ > • YES 4 (BS.IX) • MO 

4. INTENDED COURSE OF STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL 

4 (£3. IX) BUSINESS 4 (eS.iX) VOCATIONAL 1 O.BX) COLLEGE PREP 

8 O0.8X> 8ENERAL O (O.OX) HAONET 3 (ll.SX) ESL/BILINOUAL 

O (O.OX) OTHER S (19. EX) UNDECIDED 

7. DO OU HAVE CAREER PLANS 18 (44.8X) • YES 1* (53.SX) • NC 

8. MHAT IS YOUR FAVORITE SUBJECT IN SCHOOL? (M* appended table) 

9. ARE YOU INVOLVED IN EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOL? 
7 (8^.9X> -JTIS 

19 .7J.IX) •NO' IF -NO-, WHY NOT? (see appended ll»t> 

e*THE FOLLOUINU OUESTIONS 10 AND 11 ARE OPTIONAL. 
Trt'E STUDENT DOES NOT HAVE TO VOLUNTEER THE ANSUER. 

10. RACEi 11 S^.SX) • UHITE 4 (BS.IX) « BLACK S (ll.SX) • HISP. 

1 (3.8X) • AS&AN O (O.OX) • CAPE VERDIAN (7.7X) - P0RTU6. 
3 (ll.SX) - AMERICAN INDIAN 0 (O.OX) - OTHER 

II. SENDER 19 (73. IX) • M 7 (.^4.9) - F 
18. AGE IN GRADE (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

tS. 00 YOU ENJOY GOING TO SCHOOL? 14» (53.SX) - YES 4 (83. IX) - NO 

4 (83. IX) - SOHETIHES 

IF -NO- PLEASE EXPLAIN (SEE APPOOEO LIS" 



UHAT UA8 THE LAST 8RADE IN WHICH YOU ENJOYED SCHOb^? 

(SEE APPENDED TAiLE> 

iM.. WHAT HAPPENED THEN AND AFTER THAT? <In •l.^t.ry 
•nd/or aiddU school ) (SEE APPENDED LIST) 

l«b. MHAT COULD BE DONE TO KEEP YOU IN SCHOOL? (APPENDED LIST) 
15. 00 YOU I^VE A JOB? 18 (44.811) ■< YES 14 (S3.8X) • NO 

IF -YES- WHERE DO YOU WORK? Daycar., RISHA, HI Ik •tor«,CEDAW, 

Prov. Journal .drugs tor* 

WHAT 00 YOU DO? Babysits, eontractlnQ/paintlnOftf^l^v**" 

papers* casnlsr 

H3U MANY HOURS A MEEK? 5-15 HOURS • 4 

14-85 HOURS - S 
84-35 HOURS - 8 

* 14. DO ANY OF THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLES H^^E AN EFraT^ON YOl^ 
DECISIONS ABOUT STAYING IN SCHOOL? PLEASE CHECK ALL THAT 
APPLY. 

9 SCHOOL RULES IB DISCIPLINE i«ASONS 

(suspsnsion* probation, 
13 TEACH«=^<S) argusaants, sxpulsion) 

5 CURRICULUM/CLASSROOMS 4 OTHER STUDENTS 

6 FAMILY/HOME LIFE 4 PERSONAL REASONS ISpacify) 
3 SAFETY CONCERNS 4 PREGNANCY 

7 ACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 3 INTENOtD EMPLOYMENT 
13 NUMBER OF DAYS ABSENT tO 6RADES 

5 FEELIKG THftT YOU DON'T BELONG 
COMMENTS <8EE APPENDED LIST) 

17 HAVE YOU EVER BEEN OFFERED ACADEM*'* ASSISTANCE (la. tutoring), 

* GROUP OR PERSONAL COUNSELING? 

ir(57!7X)YES it <48.3X) NO 0 (O.OX) NOT INTERESTED 

17a. IF -YES- PLEASE INDKiATE THE TYPE OF OFFERED ASSISTANCE 
(13) • Tutoring (8) - Counseling 

17b. IF -YES- WHY ISN'T IT WORKING? (SEE APPENDED LIST) 
17c. IF -HOT INTERESTED", WHY? (NO COMMENTS) 
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1«. NAVE YOU TALKED WITH ANYONE ABOUT QMPF OUT? 10 <38.5) - VES 
PLEASE CHECK ALL lELOU THAT APPLY. 

7 itrf.W) tUIDANCE COUNSELOR 5 <t9.«l) TEACHER<S) 

11 :4e.ai() PARENT<8)/eUARDIAN<8) 5 <t».8X) STUDENTS 
le I44.EX) FRIENDS « OO.SXJ SROTHER/SISTER 

« fSS.tX) RELATIVES t O.SX) OTHER 



19. MHO DO YOU LIVE WITH? MOTHER - <f) FATHER - <3> -^J}^* 

MOTHER BROTHER • <t) MOTHER L SISTER - <1) 



19«. TOTAL NUMBER OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS 

I 19b. YOUR BIRTH ORDER i Ut <86.9X)|and O0.8X)|3rd <E6.9X); 

Sth 0.8X)|6th <3.8Xitl««t <7.7X) 

lA 1^:;. WHO IN YOUR FAMILY AGE 16 OR OVER HAS COMPLETED 

er^unn •» p • MQT^R & - FATHER k - BOTH 18 

I 



SCHOOL? 8 • MOTHER 8 - FATHER M - BOTH 18 - NEITHER 

OTHERS I BROTHER 
SISTER 
BROTHER AND SISTER 
UNCLE 

19el. ARE YOUR PARENTS /GUARDIANS SUPPORTIVE OR OPPOSED 
TO YOUR DROPPING OUT? 7 <86.9X) - SUPPORTIVEl 

11 C<»8.3X) - OPPOSED 
8 OO.SX) - UNDECIDED 

FO. IS THERE A HISTORY OF ALCOHOL, DRUG ADDICTION OR ABUSE 
OF ANY SORT IN YOUR FAMILY? 8 <7.7X) - YES 

11 (48.aX) • NO 
13 (SO.OX) • NT COMMENT 

IF -YES- WILL YOU BE WILLING TO SPECIFY? (SEE APPENDED LIST* 
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tJKOrtllTTEC •! OMIKIUT PREVENTION CCX.LAB0R4TIVE 
C rHIIlK INTCRVICU - MXtH lOHOOLt 

t« PNMNT tCHOOLti IntvrviM cenduetsd at thm felloMlng 

high •eheelsi 

Nt. PlMMnt 

MDp« 

Altar flat* Lsarning Proiact 
C. •CHOOLS raCVIOUILV ATTENDED <aaa appandad tabla) 
1. MERE VOU BUSSED TO 8CH00LT S (Et.TX) • YES IB (7S.SX) - NO 

4. STUDENT'S PRESENT SRAOEi 9th.* tlf 10th.* St 11th.* Sf ISth.* 1 

5. HAVE VOU EVER REPEATED A SRADE? 8 (S<»<SX) YES f 15 (4S.BX} NO 
«. COURSE OF STUDY IN HIBH SCHOOL 

> <S.7X> BUSINESS S (B.TX) VOCATIONAL B (B.TX) COLLEBE PREP 
Ih (A0.9X) BENERAL B (S.7X) HABNET 1 (♦.SX) ESL/BILIN8UAL 

O (O.OX) OTHER 

7. 00 YOU IMVE CAREEi PLANS BO (B7.0X) * YES 8 (IS.OX) * NO 

8. UHAT XS YOUR FAVORITE SUBJECT IN SCHOOL? (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

9. ARE YOU INVOLVED IN EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOL? 

8 (18.0X) • YES , .^.^ 

• 80 < 87.0X) - NO IF -NO", WHY NOT? (SEE APPENDED uIST) 

•aTHE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS tO AND 11 ARE OPTIONAL. 
THE STUDENT DOES NOT HAVE TO VOLUNTEER THE ANCtCR. 

to. RACE ■ 9 (Bf.lX) WHITE A <84.1X> SLACK ♦ <17.*K) HISPANIC 

O (O.OX) ASIAN B (B.7X) CAPE VERDIAN B (B.7X) PORTUB. 
O (O.OX) AMERICAN INDIAN 0 (O.OX) OTHER 

tl. BENDER I 9 (Bf.lX) - H U (A0.9X) • F 

te. ABE IN BRADEi (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

t8. DO VOU ENJOY B0IN8 TO SCHOOL? 

17 (73.9X) * YES ♦ (17.4X) - NO 8 (S.7X) • BOHETIHEn 

IF -WO- PLEASE EXPLAIN (SEE (APPENDED LIST) 
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t*. UHAT HAS THE Um IRADC IN WHICH YOU IMJOYEO tCHOGLT 
4tCC AffCNKD TAILC> 



thm. UHAT HAPfCNED THEN AND AFTER W*"CIn •l««»nt«ry 
•nd/r alMU •eheol) CtEE APPENDED LIST) 

1^. MHAT COULD K DONE TO KEEP YOU IN iCMOOL CAPPENDEO LIST) 

i9. DO YCJ mVE A JOIT 0 CB%.OX> • VEl tS C4S.I»> • NO 

IP •YEE", MHEAE DO YOU MORKT N«»t«ur«nt,»«rk«t,b«k«ry, 

bakvry, bOMling all»y 

MHAT DO YOU DOT Cashisr ,ceek,steelc •h«lvOT,el«rl<,w«lr»««,«id« 

NOW HANY HOUfW A WEEKT S-ld HOUM E 

14-e5 H0UA8 - S 
t4-95 HOURS - e 

14. DO A^:Y OF THE F0LL0MIN6 EXAHPLED HAVE ^ ^^EJCT ON YOUR 
DECISIONS ADOUT STAYING IN SCHOOL? PLEASE CHECK AL u THAT 

TscioOL RULES 1 DISCIPLINE REASONS 

(•uspvnsien, probation, 
10 TEACHERCS) «rfluo«ont», •MpuUion) 

7 CURRICULUH/CLASSROONS S OTHER STUDENTS 
10 FrilLY/HOHE LIFE 1 PERSONAL REASONS C5poclfy) 

h SAFETY CONCERNS 0 PRE8NANCY 

1 ACTUAL EITLOYHEMT O INTENDED EMPLOYMENT 

m NUMBER OF DAYS ASSENT 7 SRADES 

h FEELINS THAT YOU DON'T SELONB 
COHMENTS • CSEE APPENDED LEST) 



17 HAVE YOU EVER SEEN OFFERED ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE Cio. tutoring), 
■ROUP OR PERSONAL COUNSELINST 

11 C47.SK) - YESi It CSe.EKJ - N0| 0 CO.C;.) - NOT INTERESTED 

- 17*. IF -YES- PLEASE INDICATE THE TYPE OF OFFERED ASSISTANCE 
<9> • Tutoring CS) CounMling 

17b. IF -YES- WHY ISN'T TT NORKINST CSEE APPENDED LIST) 

17e. IF -NOT INTERESTED-, MHYT CNO COMMENTS) 

IS. HAVE YOU TALKED WITH ANYONE ASOUT DROPPINB OUTT f CSf.lX) ■ YES 
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14 • NO 



MME CHECK MX KLOU 'lyMT APfLV. 



4 i^Mi aUlMKCC COIAWCLOR 



it TCACHER(B) 



• CC.aX) FMIENTCt)/OUlVIDIAN(t) 



S Cl.lX) tTUBCNTS 



4 <4.4«> FRXENDt 



4 MTHCR/tllTER 



t Cl.lX) MELATIVEt 



1 (I.IK) OTHER 



COICNTS 

If . MHO 00 YOU LIVE WITH? MOTHER - <•) I rATK ' - <1)| lOtH - <l^) 

TOTAL NUnaCR OF MtOTHERS AND tltTEM 

t«b. YOUR IIRTH OROERi l«t C47.M)| ind (13.0X)| last (39. IX) 

tfc. IH YOUR FAMILY AOE 14 OR OVER HAS COHPLCTEO 

tCHOOLT 7 (10.4X) NDTHER| 1 I4.1X) FATHERi 7 (90. 4X) KT 
8 04.iX) NEITHER 

OTHERS • IROTHER 
SISTER 

COUSIN 



19(1. ARE YOUR PARENTS/BUARDIANS SUPPORTIVE OR OPPOSE 
TO YOUR OROPPINB OUT? 4 C17.4X) SUPPORTIVE| 

14 (40.fX) OPPOSEDi 
S (tl.7X) STUDENT'S DECISION 

IS THERE A HISTORY OF ALCOHOL, DRUB ADDICTION OR ABUSE 
OF ANY SORT IN YOUR FAHILYT 4 C17.4X) - YES| 

9 (S9.1X) • N0| 
10 C43.SX) • NO COHHENTS 

IF •YES* HILL YOU BE UILLINB TO SPECIFY? CBEE APPENDED LIST) 



BROTHER AND SISTi'n 
m ONE iRADUATED 
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•UKOHHXTTSC 91 OROPOUT mEVENTXON COLLABORATIVE 
AT-flllK INTWVXIM IN - tCHOOL INTERVIEW TOTALS 

1. mESENT tCHOOLi 49 int«rvi»MS wmrm conductvd at th»»» schoolst 

OLIVER H. PrjmV CENTRAL HIOH 
IRIDOHAH MOPE HIOH 

ROGER MILLIAM8 ALTERNATE LEARNIN8 PROJECT 
NATHAN JI8H0P 

8. SCHOOLS PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED (SEE APPENDED TAILS ) 

1. WERE YOU SUSSED TO SCHOOLT 14 (Se.TX) YES| S3 <47.3X) NO 

A. STUDENT'S PRESENT SRADE i 7th - 1S| 8th - 8| fth - 11 1 lOth - 3| 

llth - S| IBth - I 

S. HAVE YOU EVER REPEATED A 8«AS£' 89 C59.2*) YE8| 80 C40.BX) NO 

4. COURSE OF STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL (St.: HIOH SCHOOLS RESULTS) 

_»UBINES8 VOCATIONAL „C0LLE6E PREP 

_eENERAL „«AGNET ^ESL/SILINQUAL 

* OTHER 

7. 00 YOU HAVE CAREER PLANSi 38 (t:>5.3X) YES| 17 {3H.7%) NO 

a. «HAT IS YOUR FAVORITE SUBJECT IN SCHOOL? (SEE APPENDED LIST) 

9. ARE YOU INVOLVED IN EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOLT 
10 iBO.Mt) YESi 

39 (79. 4X) N0| IF •NO" WHY NOT? (SEE APPENDED LIST) 

TK2 POLLUWINS QUESTIONS 10 AND 11 ARE OPTIONAL. 
THE STUDENT DOES NOT HAVE TO VOL UNTEER THE ANSWER. 

SO. RACEi SO (40.8X) WHITE 18 (8^.9X) BLACK 7 (14.3X) HISPANIC 

1 (8.0X) ASIAN 8 ih.tt) CAPE ^^IRDIAN M (S.TX) TORTUS, 
a (f',.lX) AMERICAN INDIAN 0 (0.0X» OTHER 

11. SENDERS 88 (57. IX) - H| 81 («»8.9X) - F 

18. AGE IN SRADEi (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

13. DO YOU ENJOY GOING TO SCHOOLT 31 (43. 3X) - YE8| 10 (80.<>X) - NO 

8 (14.3X) - SOHETINES 

IF -NO" PLEASE EXPLAINS (SEE APPENDED LIST) 



14 m^y MM THE UWT «RAOE IN WHICH YOU CHJOYED ICHOOL? 

t*«. UHAT HWWCO THEN AND ^HAT? <Xn jl-i^nt.ry 

«nd/or aiddU •ehool) CIEE APPENDED LIST) 

l«b. WHAT COULD IE DONE TO KEEP YOU IN ICHOOL? CAPPENOED LIST) 
15. 00 VOU HAVE A JW? «0 (^.tX) VES| Bf <59.eil) NC 

IF -YE 't WHERE DO YOU MORKT (••• •IddU hiQh r»muli«) 
UHAT DO VOU DOT f — aiddl* higN results) 
mHY HOURS * «Kr ^5-« HOJJJS . e 

£6-35 HOURS - ^ 

14. 00 ANY OF THE FOLLOWING EXAW-^ HAVE J''!^!^*^^*^^ 
DECISIONS AlOUT STAYING IN SCHOOL? PLEASE CHECK ALL THAT 

APPLY. 

14 SCHOOL mJLES t<» DISCIPLINE fiEASONS 

(su«p«nsion» probation, 
ea TEACHER<S> argussnts. .Mp^iUlon) 

18 CURRICULUH/CLASSROOHS 7 OTHER STUDENTS 

15 FAHILY/HOHE LIFE 7 PERSONAL REASONS <8p.clfy) 

7 SAFETY CONCERNS * PRESNANHY 

8 ACTUAL EI*»LOYHENT S INTENDED EHPLOYNENT 
Bl NUHBER OF DAYS ASSENT 17 6RADES 

9 FEELINB THAT YOU DON'T BELONG 
COHHENTS • <SEE APPENDED LIST) 

17. HAVE YOU EVER SEEN OFFERED ACAOEHIC ASSISTANCE iim. tutoring), 
Sr^3??Kr;iSrB?^ii?'J0i 0 «>.0«> INTERESTED 

17. IF -YES- PLEASE INDICATE THE TYPE OF OFrEREO ASF/iSTANCE 
■ (£8) - Tutoring «») - Counssllng 

17b. IF -YES- WHY ISN'T IT WORK*N©? <SEE APPENDED LIST) 

17c. IF -NOT INTERESTED-, WHY? <N0 COMMENTS) 

IS. HAVE YOU TALKED WITH ANYONE AKJUT DROPPING OUT? IJ <38.SX, - YES 



iPLEASe CHECK KLOU THAT APPLY. 

la CC«.S«> aUIDMCE counselor II <ee.<»K> TtACHCAtS) 



ce c^.^> nwiENT<s)/auAra)iAN(8) 

CO C40.«X> FKICNDS 
9 CIS.^X) RELATIVES 



9 <1I.<»X) STUDENTS 
13 (e4.9X> SR0THER/6I8TER 
C <*.11C) OTHER 



tf. MHO 00 YOU LIVE WITH? MOTHER - <17)| FATHER - <A)| lOTH - <82) 

HOTHER BROTHER - <l)| MOTHER SISTER - <!) 

If*. TOTAL NUH8ER OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS 

19b. YOUR BIRTH OROERi BM iiiddl* high rvsultw) 

1 9c. WHO IN YOUR FAMILY AGE 16 OR OVER HAS COHPLETED 
SCHOOL? IS <51.7X) HOTHERi 3 <4.1X) FATHER| 
11 <eS.<>X) BOTHi S (14.3X) NEITHER 

OTHERS t NO ONE GRADUATED 
BROTHER 

SISTF.R 
UNCLE 

BROTHER/SISTER 
COUSIN 

19el- ARE YOUR PARENTS /GUARDIANS SUPPORTIVE OR OPPOSED 
TO YOUR DROPPING OUT? 

11 <88.^X) SUPPORTIVEi BS '-91. CX) OPPOSEDi 4k (18.BX) NEUTRAL 
7 <1«.3X) STUDENT DID NOT CONSIDER DROPPING OUT 

CO. IS THERE A HISTORY OF ALCOHOL, DRUG ADDICTION OR ABUSE 

OF ANY SORT IN YOUR FAMILY? 6 <18.8X) • YES| 80 <<»0.8X) - NOj 

83 <^.yX) - NO COMMENTS 

IF -VE8- WILL VOU BE WILLINS TO SPEHIFY? CSEE APPENDED LIST) 
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MCCMHXTTCE •! WWJPOUT W«VENTION COLLABORATIVE 

AT-RtlK IMTERVICU - flROUP INTCRVXM AT HT. PLEASANT HXQH 

1. MIEICNT tCHOQLi NT. fLEAlANT (ALL tTUDENTti IE) 

t. •CHOOUI mViaUELV ATTENDEOi (tEE APPENDED LIST) 

a. MERE VOU BUMEO Tft KHOOLT t(14.7«) • VESf "JO (•3.M) • NO 

4. STUDENT'tf PRESENT SRADEt SHADES f - IE *mrm lnt»r\*l«««l 

5. NAVE VOO EVEH REPEATED A SPADE? 7 «5S.3X> • VE8t £ <%l.7X) - NO 

A. COURSE OF STU3Y IN HXBH SCHOOL 

1 «.B.aX) BUSINESS O (O.OX) VOCATXONA 2 i. %.71() COLLEGE PREP 
* (SC.OX) BENERAL 3 (ES.OX) HAONET O (O.OX) E6L/BXLIN6UAL 
O (O.OWJ OTHER 
V. 00 VOU NAVE CAREER PLANSi 6 (90.0X) - YE8| 4 (SO.OX) - NO 

B. WHAT IS YOUR FAVORITE SUBJECT IN SCHOOL? (SEE APPENDED LIST) 
9. ARE YOU INVOLVED IN EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOL? 

C (t4.7X) YE8| 

10 (B?.3«) N0| IF -NO" WHY NOT? I (SEE APPENDEf^ LIST) 



MTHE F0LL0WIN8 BUt££TIONS 10 AND II ARE OPTIONAL. 
INE STUDENT DOES ;«T HAVE TO VOLUNTEER THE ANSUER. 

10. RACa'l 4 (SS.SX) WHITE S (BS.OX) BLACK 3 (89.0X) HISPANIC 

1 (B.aX) ASIAN 1 (B.SK) CAPE V2RDIAN 

O (O.OX) PCRTU6UESE O (O.OX) AMERICAN INDIAN 

O (O.OX) OTHER 

11^ BENDERS B (44.7X) - H 4 (33.BX) • F 

IB. ASEi (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

IS. 00 VOU ENJOY 80INB TO SCHOOL? 4 (SS.SX) • YE8| S (44. 7X) - NO 
IF "NO" PLEASE EXPLAINS (SEE APPENDED LIST) 
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14. WHAT UMB THE UIBT 6RADE IN MMSCH YOU ENJOYED eCHOOLT 

(SEE APPENDED 7ADLE) 

1^. isMT HAPPENED THEN «WD AFTER "^T? <!« •l«^nt»ry 
•SMl/er niddl* •chool) <fEE APPENDED LIST) 

IMi. WHAT COULD BE DONE TO KTT* YOU IN SCHOOL <APPENk€D LIST) 

15. 00 YOU WIVE A JOi? ■ <A4.««) • YE8| ♦ <33.1X) • NO 

IF *VES*, MHEAE 00 YOU HORK? J»w»lry, nursing ho«»,r»ol«try » 

restaurant 

WHAT 00 YOU 00? Packing tM«itrM«, aide, cl«rk 

HOW WWY HOURS A MEEK? 5-15 HOURS • 0 

14-eS HOURS - 3 
£6-35 HOURS - 5 

1& 00 ANY OF THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLES HAVE AN EFFECT ON YOUR 
OECISIO^ ABOUT STAYING IN SCHOOL? PLEASE CHECK ALL THAT 
APPLY. 

O CO.OX) SCHOOL Rt*£S 8 <16.AX) DISCIPLINE REASONS 

<«usp*nsion« probation* 

3 <eS.OX) TEACHERCS) arguo««nt«, axpuUlon) 

O <O.OX0) CURRICULUM/CLASSROOMS 0 <0.0X) OTHER STUDENTS 

4 <33.3«) FAniLY/HOME LIFE 0 <0.0X) PERSONAL REASONS 

0 <0.0X) SAFETY CONCERNS 1 <8.3X) PREGNANCY 

1 <8.3X) ACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 0 <0.0X) INTENDED E»«PLOY«ENT 

5 NUMBER OF DAYS ABSENT 3 <85.0X GRADES 
e (t&.AX) FEELIN8 THAT YOU DON'T BELONG 
COMMENTSi (SEE APPENDED LIST) 

17 HAVE YOU EVER BEEN OFFERED ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE <1«. tutoring), 
* SROUP OR PERSONAL COUNSELING? 

18 (lOOX) VE8t O (O.OX) N0| O <0.0X) NOT INTERESTED 

17a IF -YES- PLEASE INDICATE THE TYPE OF OFFERED ASSISTANCE 
Counsvllng, Dropout Pr«vontlon, Tutoring 

17b. IF -YES- WHY ISN'T IT WORKING? (SEE APPENDED LIST) 

17c. IF -NOT INTERESTED-, HHY? <N0 COMMENTS) 

18. HAVE YOU TALKED WITH ANYONE ABOm DROPPING OUT? 7 <58.3X) - YES 



S (41. 6X) - NO 

PtEAK CHECK ALL KLOU THAT APPLY. 

a CeS.OK) 8UXDWCE COUNSELOR t <C5.0X) TEACHER<8) 
7 (98.3X) PMtENT(8)/eUAR0IAN(8) 1 <S.3*) STUDENTS 
* fSO.OX) FRIENDS ♦ 03.3X) IROTHER/SISTER 

t CB.aX) RELATZVfeS 0 (O.OIC) OTI-ER 



19. MHO DO YOU LIVE WITH? rtOTHER - <5) I FATHER - <B) | lOTH - <4)| 

GRANDMOTHER - <l) 

t^«. TOTAL NUMBER OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS 

19b. YOUR BIRTH 0(tu€Rt l«t (16.7X)| Bnd (33.3X)8 3rd <e.9X) 

6th (B.3X)| iMt (33.3X) 

19c. MHO IN YOUR FAMILY AOE 16 OR OVER HAS COMPLETED 
SCHOOL? e (16. SX) - MOTHERi 7 (5S.3X) - FATHER| 
3 (65. OX) - BOTH 

OTHERS t SISTER 

ALL SIBLINGS 

BROTHER 

EVERYONE 

-9d. ARE YOUR PARENTS /QUARD1AN6 SUPPORTIVE OR CPPOSEH 

TO YOUR DROPPING OUT? fi (16.6X) SUPPORTIVEj 

M (33. 3X) OPPOSEDi 

1 (S.3X) NEUTRALl 

5 (41. 7X) DID NOT TALK TO ANYONE 

CO. IS TfCRS HISTORY OF ALCOHOL, DRUG ADDICTION OR ABUSE 
OF AWY SORT IN YOUR FAMILY? 0 (COX) YES| 12 (lOOX) NO 

IF "YES" MILL YOU BE WILLING TO SPECIFY? (SEE APPENDED LJ8T) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE #1 DROPOUT PREVENTION COLLABORATIVE 
AT-RISK INTERVIEW - COMMUNITY BASED 

1. PRESENT SCHOOL (18 COMMUNITY BASED INTERVIEWS WERE CONDUCTED) 

Central High New Pride 

Bridgeham Middle Hope High 
Mt. Pleasant Hiqh Perry Middle 
Breen Middle 

2. SCHOOLS PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

3. WERE YOU BUSSED TO SCHOOL? IE (66.6*/.) YES 6 (33.3*/.) NO 

A. STUDENT'S PRESENT GRADE 7TH. = 3; 8TH. =• 1; 9TH. = 4; 

lOTH. = 6; IITH. = 4 

5. HAVE you EVER REPEATED A GRADE' S (^'-t.V/.) = YES 10 (55. LV,) = NO 

6. COURSE OF STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL 

S (ll.iy.> BUSINESS 3 (16.7*/.^ VDC.Vi -QNAL 1 (S.&V.) COLLEGE PREP 
7 (39.Sy.) GENERAL 0 (0.07.) MAGNET 0 (0.0*/.) ESL/BIL INGUAi 

1 (5.6*/:) OTHER (4 STUDErJTS WERE ir-4 MID.DLE SCHOOLS) 

7. DO YOU HAVE CAREER PLANS 10 (55.67.) YES 8 (e*^.e*V,) NO 

8. WHAT IS YCUR FAVORITE SUBJECT IN SCHOOL? (APPENDED TABLE) 

9. ARE YOU INVOLVED IN EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOL" 
9 (50.07.) YES 

9 (50.07.) NO IF "NO" WHY NOT? (SEE APPENDED LIST) 

♦♦THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS 10 AND 11 ARE OPTIONAL. 
THE STUDENT DOES NOT HAVE TO VOLUNTEER THE ANSWER. 

10. RACE 6 .33.37.) WHITE 9 (50.07.) BLACK £ (11.17.) HISPANIC 

0 ASIAN 0 CAPE vIRDIAN 0 PORTUGUESE 

1 (5.67.) AMERICAN INDIAN 0 OTHER 

11. tSENDER 11 (61.17.) M 7 (38.97.) F 

12. AGE IN GRADE (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

t3. DO YOU ENJOY GOING TO SCHOOL? 13 (72.27.) YES 5 (27.8*;) NO 
IF "NO" PLEASE EXPLAIN (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 
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JA. WHAT WAS THE LAST GRADE IN WHICH YOU ENJOYED SCHOOL? 

(SEE APPENCED TABLE) 

l^a. WHAT HAPPENED THEN AND AFTER THAT? (In elementary 
and/or middle school) (SEE APPENDED LIST) 

14b. UHAT COULD BE DONE TO KEEP YOU IN SCHOOL? (APPENDED LIST) 

15. DO YOU HAVE A JOB? 5 (27.8%) YES 13 (72.2*/.) NO 

IF "YES", WHERE DC YCLj WOK;:? Burger King, CCJ, McDonalds, 

Watson's Waste, Restaurant 

WHAT DO YOU DO? Wash dishes, clean tanks, phone calls, cook 

HOW MANY HOURS A WEEK? 5-15 HOURS = 0 

16-25 HOURS = ^ 
26-35 HOURS = 1 

16. DO ANY OF THE FCLLOWINB EXAMPLES HAVE AN E'' .-ECT ON YOUR 
DECISIONS ABOUT STAYING IN SCHOOL? PLEASE CHECK" ALL THAT 
APPLY. 

7 SCHOOL RULES 6 DISCIPLINE REASONS 

(suspension, probation, 
6 TEACHER(S) arguements, ejjpulsion) 

6 CURRICULUM/CLASSROOMS 3 OTHER STUDENTS 

3 FAMILY/HOME LIFE 0 PE?;:SONAL REASONS (Specify) 

2 SAFETY CONCERNS 0 PREGNANCY 

1 ACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 1 INTENDED EMPLOYMENT 
6 NUMBER OF DAYS ABSENT 11 GRADES 

2 FEELING THAT YOU DON'T BELONG 
comments; (SEE APPENDED LIST) 

17. HAVE YOU EVER BEEN OFFERED ACAPEMIC ASSISTANCE (ie. tutoring), 
GROUP OR PERSONAL COUNSELING? 

10 (55. 6*/.) YES 3 (16.7%) NO 5 (27.8%: NOT INTERESTED 

17a. IF "YES" PLEASE INDICATE THE TYPE OF OFFERED ASSISTANCE 
(9) = Tutoring (1) = Counseling 

i7b. IF "YES" WHY ISN'T IT WORKING? (SEE APPENDED LIST) 

17c. IF "NOT INTERESTED", WHY? (SEE APPENDED LIST) 
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18. HAVE YOU TALKED WITH ANYONE ABOUT DROPPING ^1^' 
11 (61. ly.) YES 7 (38.9'/.) NO 
PLEASE CHECK ALL BELOW THAT APPLY. 





GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 


3 


TEACHEP<S) 




PARENT ( S ) /GUARD I AN ( S ) 


S 


STUDENTS 




FRIENDS 


S 


BROTHER/SISTER 


s 


RELATIVES 


8 


OTHER 



COMMENTS 



19. WHO DC YOU LIVE WITH? MOTHER = 9; PATHER = 0; BOTH ■= 6; 

GRANDMOTHER " 1; AUNT ic UNCLE = Ij 
GI':LPRIEND = 1 

19a. TOTAL NUMBER OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS 

19b. YOUR BIRTH ORDER: lst(S7.8y.); End (16.7'/.); 3rd (11. l*/); 

^th (ll.rX); last (33.3V.) 

l?c. WHO IN YOUR FAMILY AGE 16 OR OVER HAS COMPLETED 
SCHOOL? 6 (32.3*/.) = MOTHER 0 = FATHER 

^ (SS.Sy.) = BOTH B (^^.V/) = NEITHER 



OTHERS: 



SISTER 
SRANDMQTHER 



19d. ARE YLJR PARENTS/GUARDIANS SUPPORTIVE OR OPPOSED 
TO YOUR DROPPING OUT? S (11.1%) SUPPORTIVE; 

13 (7S.Sy,) OPPOSE.D; 
3 (16.7y.) NEUTRAL; 

20. IS THERE A HISTORY OF ALCOHOL, DRUG ADDICTION OR ABUSE 

OF ANY SORT IN YOUR "AMILY? 10 (55. 6y.) \ES 5 (S7.8'/.) NO 

3 (16.7y.) NO RESPONSE 

IF "YES" WILL YOU BE WILLING TO SPECIFY? (APPENDED LIST) 
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SUBCOMMITTEE #1 DROPOUT PREVENTION COLLABORATIVE 
DROP OUT INTERVIEW - COMMUNITY BASED 

1. LAST SCHOOL (31 COMMUNITY BASED INTERVIEWS WERE CONDUCTED? 

Mt. Pleasant High Central High 

Hope High Green Middle 

Cranston Uest High Pilgrim High 
Fall Gate (VocTech) Woonsocket High 
Harmony Hills A.L.P. 
Nathan Bishop Roger Williams 

Warwick Vets Johnston High 

2. SCHOOLS PREVIOUSLY ATTENDED (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

3. WERE YOU BUSSEP TO SCHOOL? 15 (48. V/.) YES 16 (51.6*/.) NO 

f*. GRADR: in WHICH YOU LEFT SCHOOL 6TH. = 1 (3. BY,) 

7TH. = 3 (9.7*/.) 

8TH. = 2 (6.5V.) 

9TH. = 5 (16.1*/.) 
lOTH. = 17 (54. e/.) 
IITH. = S (6.5%) 
12TH. = 1 (3.2*/.) 

5. HAVE YDU EVER REPEATED A GRADE? 19 (61.37.) YES 12 (38.7%) NO 

6. COURSE OF STU^Y DURING HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 

3 (9.7y.) EUSirJESS 6 (19.4%) VOCATIONAL 1 (3.2%) COLLEGE PREP 
15 (48.4%) GENERAL 0 MAGNET 0 ESL/BILING'JAL 

5 (16.1%) CHER (4 DID NOT ATTEND HIGH SCHOOL) 

7. DC YQU HAVE CAREER PLAN'S 17 (54.8%) YES 14 (45.7%) NO 

3. WHAT WAS YOUR FAVORITE SUBJECT IN SCHOOL? (AFPE^JDED TABLE) 

9. WERE YOU INVOLVED IN EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN SCHOOL' 
Ti (16,1%) YES; 

S6 (83.9%) NO: IF "NC" WHY NOT? (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

«*THE ="DLLJWING QUESTIONS 10 AND 1\ Ar:E OPTIONAL. 

THE INTERVIEWEE DOES NOT HAVE TO VOLUNTEER THE ANSWER. 

10. RACE 12 <3R.7%) W^ITE *2 (38.7%) B ^CK 2 (6.4%) HISPANIC 

0 ASIAN 0 CAPE VERDIAN 4 <12.9%) PORTUGUESE 

1 (3.2%) AMERICAN INDIAN 0 OTHER 
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11. GENDER 21 (67.7'/.) M 10 (32.3*/.) F 




I 

I 

I 

5 

f 

I 

I 

I 
t 

1 
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le. ABE (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

13. DID YOU ENJOY GOINS TO SCHOOL? 9 (21. Of) YES 20 {6^.5y») NO 

2 (6.5*/.) SOMETIMES 
IF "NO", PLEASE EXPLAIN (SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

Ik. WHAT WAS THE LAST GRADE IN WHICH YCU ENJOYED SCHOOL? 

(SEE APPENDED TABLE) 

WHAT HAPPENED TH^N AND AFTER THAT? (In elementary 
or middle school) 'SEE APPENDED LIST) 

14b. WHAT CDULb HAVE BEEN DONE TO KEEP YOU IN SCHOOL? 

(SEE APPEND^^D LIST) 

15. DO YOU HAVE A JOB? 13 (ttl.^'A) YES 18 (58.1!'.) NO 

IF "YES" WHERE DO YOU . JRK*? Car Wash, McDonalds, restaurant , 

Alert Welding , Teamsters Lccal #251, 
CETA, Josl in/Manton Center, Variet> 
of Jobs, Transmission Shop 

WHAT DO YOU DG? W?sh cars, line worker , gr i 1 1 , cook , shipper 

groundsk eeper , housekeeper, clerical, drug 
alcohol abuse prevention, various things, 
laborer . 

HOW MANY HOURS A WEEK? 5-15 HOURS = 2 

16-25 HOU:■^S - 2 
26-35 HOURS = 0 
36+ HOURS = «? 

If^. DID ANY OF THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLES HAVE AN EFFECT ON 
YOUR DECISIONS ABOUT STAYING IN SCHOOL? 
PLEASE CHECK ALL THAT APPLY. 



11 

10 


SCHOHL RULES 
TEACHER (S) 


Ik 


DISC. --LINE REASONS 
(suspension, probation, 
arguments, expulsion) 


9 


CURR I CULUM/CLASSROOMS 


8 


OTHER STUDENTS 


le 


FAMILY/HOME LIFE 


6 


PERSONAL REASONS (Specify) 


s 


SAFETY CONCERNS 


5 


PREGNANCY 


e 


ACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 


9 


INTENDED EMPLOYMENT 


19 


NUMBER OF DAYb ABSENT 


1^ 


GRADES 
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11 FEELING THAT YCJ DIDN'T BELONG 
COMMENTS (SEE APPEf>IDED LIST) 

17. WERE YOU OFFERED ACADE1IC ASSISTANCE (ie. tutoring), 
GROUP 1R PERSONAL COUNSELING WHILE IN SCHOOL? 

5 (16.1'/.) YES 19 (61.37.) NO 7 (SS.AV.) NOT INTERESTED 

17a. IF "YES" PLEASE INDICATE THE TYPE OF OFFERED ASSISTANCE 

Drug counseling, social worker, tutoring, private nounselirg 

17b. IF "YES" WHY DIDN'T IT WORK? (APPENDED LIST) 

17c. IF "NOT INTERESTED", WHY? 

18. BEFORE YOUR DECISION TO LEAVE SCHOOL DID YOU TALK WITH f-NVONL 
ABOUT OUT DROPPING OUT? 13 (^1.9%) YES 18 (58.1'/.) ?JD 

FLEAEE CHECK ALL BELOW THAT APPLY 



s 


GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 


4 


TEACHEn(S) 


9 


PARENT ( S ) /GUARD I AN ( S ) 


3 


TiTUDENTS 


6 


FRIENDS 


3 


BROTHER/SISTER 


3 


RELATIVES 


f 


OTHER 



COMMENTS 



19. WHILE YOU WERE AT SCHOOL WHO WERE YOU LIVING WITH"? 
nOTHER = 15; FATHER = 2; BOTH = 11 
AUNT = 1; ALONE = 1; GROUP HOME = 1 

19a. TOTAL NUMBER OF BROTHE.' AND SISTERS 

19b. YOUR BIRTH ORDER: 1st (£5.8%); End (32. SV.); 3rd (9.7y.>; 

5th (3.27.); 6th (3.27.); Last (£2.67.) 

i9c. W'fO IN YOUR IMMEDIATE FAMIL AGE 16 OR OVER HAS 

COMPLETED SCHOOL? 6 (25.87.) = MOTHER 3 (9.77.) = FATHER 

^ (12.97.) = BOTH 16 (51.67.) = NEITHER 

OTHERS: BROTHERS 
SISTERS 

19d. WERE YOUR PARENTS/GUARDIANS SUPPORTIVE OR OPPOSED 
TO YOUR DROPPING OUT? 11 (35.57.) SUPPORTIVE; 

19 (61.3*0 OPPOSED 
1 (3.27.) NEITHER 
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20. A HISTORY OF ALCOHOL, DRUB ADDICTION UF ABUSE OF 

»■ IN YOUR FAMILY? 19 (61. S*/.) YES 10 (32. S*/.) ND 

S (6.4y.) NO CDMhENT 

IF "YES" WILL YOU BE WILLING TO SPECIFY? (APPENDED LIST) 



i 

I 




I 

i 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX TO QUESTION 2 
STUDENTS WHO ATTENDED MOKE THAN ONE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



I 



K HP 
STUDENTS 



MIDDLE 



30.8 



SAMPLE 1 

COMM. COMM. 
HIGH MT.P. "AT RISK" DROPOUT 



B.7 



NA 



16.7 



APPENDIX TO QUESTION E 
STUDENTS WHO ATTENDED MORE THAN ONE 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 



J 



MIDDLE 



HIGH 



-SAMPLE I 

COMM. COMM. 
MT.P. "AT RISK" DROPOUT 



y. OF 

STUDENTS 



7.7 



8.9 



NA 



i.9 



APPENDIX TO QUEST I ON E 
STUDENTS WHO ATTENDED MORE THAN ONE 
HIGH SCHOOL 



MIDDLE 



SAMPLE 1 

COMM. rriM. 
HIGH MT.P. "AT RISK" DRUPOUT 



y. OF 

STUDENTS 



E6. 1 



NA 



1.9 



11.1 



APPENDIX TO QUESTION 8 
FAVORITE SUBJECT IN SCHOOL 
(RANKED ACCORDING TO POPULARITY) 









SAMPLE- 














COMM. 


COMM. 




MIDDLE 


HIGH 


MT.P. 


"♦^T RISK' 


DROPOUT 


MOST 


Math 


Engl ish 


Engl ish 


Engl ish 


Math 


POPULAR 


Science 


History 


Sc ience 


Sc ience 


Soc. Stud 




Engl ish 


Science 


I'^ccount • 


Math 


History 




Gym 


Math 


Gym 


Woodwork 


Sc ience 




Sdc .Stud 


Art 


Health 


Gy.Ti 


Art 




Business 


Drama 


Biology 


Sewing 


Engl ish 




Reading 


I tal ian 


Read i ng 


Reading 


Music 


LEAST 


Woodwork 


Reading 






Re-ad ing 


POPULAR 


Cooking 








Woodwork 



APPENDIX TO QUESTION 9 
REASONS FOR NON-PARTICIPATION IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
r^CTIVITIES, RANf.ED BY OCCURRENCE 

MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS: 

- Not interested/boring 

— Other students 

- Activities I like a-e not available 

- Like to hang out in neighborhood 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: 
Activities are boring 

— Have to work after school 

— Nothing offered that I li^■e 

— Groups are too cli..-iey 

MT. PLEASANT: 

- Not interested in the selection 

— Have tc work after school 

- Do not like teachers who lead activities 



COMMUNITY BASED •'AT RISK*': 

- Nothing I like is offered 

- Too worried about grades to 

- Have to look after my kids 



play sports 
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COMMUNITY BASED DROPOUT: 

- Nothing good was offered 

- Could not be bothered 

• Liked to play in streets 

- Had a drug problem ("too 

- Did not want to spend mor 

- Better things to do 



busy Urugging**) 
e time at school 
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APPENDIX TO QUESTION 12 
PERCENT OF STUDENTS WHO ARE ' . J£R THE AGE IN llRADb 
(MIDDLE AND HIGH SCHOOL STUC NTS) 



I GRADE I 

7 8 9 10 11 

PERCENT OF 

STUDENTS B3.3 50 A5.B 33.3 12.5 

OVER AGE 



APPENDIX TO DUESTIDN 1? 
PERCENT OF STUDENTS WHO ARE OVER THE AGE IN GRADE 
(MOUNT PLEASANT STUDENTS) 

i GRr.DE I 

9 10 11 12 

PERCENT OF 

STUDENTS 100 100 66.6 33.3 

OVER AGE 



APPENDIX TO CUEBTIOr-! 12 
PERCENT OF STUDENTS WHO ARE O'^'ER THE AGE IN GRADE 
(COMMUNITY BASED "AT RlSf" STUDEiviTP/ 



I GRADE- I 

7 B 9 ^0 11 

PERCENT OF 

.STUDENTS 33.3 NA 75 25 
OVER AGE 



NOTE: Community based dropout student interviews 

did not record age in grade at time of drop out. 
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APPENDIX TO QUESTION 1^ 
PERCENT OF STUDENTS WHOSE LAST ENJOYABLE 
GRADE WA53 IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



y, OF 

STUDENTS 



MIDDLE 
S3.B 



HIGH 
0 



-SA""''-E 1 

COMM. COMM. 
MT.P. "AT RISf;" DROPOUT 



25.8 



APPENDIX TO QUESTION 1^ 
PERCENT OF STUDENTS WHOSE LAST ENJOYABLE 
GRADE WAS IN MIDDLE SCHOOL 



I 



I 



y. OF 

STUDENTS 



MIDDLE 



46.2 



HIGH 



56.1 



-SAMPLE I 

COMM. COMM. 
MT.P. "AT RISf:;" DRQPOUT 



29.^ 



19.^ 



APPENDIX TO DUESTION 14 
PERCENT OF STUDENTS WHOSE LAST ENJOYABLE 
GRADE WAS IN HIGH SCHOOL 



MIDDLE 



HIGH 



-SAMPLE 1 

COMM. COMM. 
MT.P. "AT RISK" DROPOUT 



y. OF 

STUDE^ITS 



43.5 



23.: 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX TO QUESTION 1^- 
REASONS STUDENTS GIVE POR CHOOSING 
THEIR FAVORITE GRADE 



MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS: 

- School work is too hard in middle school 
~ Middle school is bigger thaii elementary 

- Too murh homewo. ^ now 

'-^ I liked staying in one class the whole day in 5th. grade 
~ I liked having same teacher for all subjects m elem. schcol 
~ I knew my teacher well in elementary school 
~ I learned alot in elementary school 

- They don't care if you learn or not here 

~ The teachers looked after you in elementary schcol 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: 

~ Now we have more classes and too much respo'nsibi 1 i ty 

- The classes £*re less interesting: I hate the books 

- I caT^iot work by myself: the work- is too hard 

-I 't know who all the teachers are and they dor't know me 

MT. PLEASANT: 

- High school is stuffy anci boring 

- I don * t have any motivation 

~ We have too fliany deadlines: I cannot cope 

- My friends are always in trouble 

COMMUNITY BASED "AT RlSfC" : 

- My teacher keot me back and I hated it 

- My fifth grade teacher hated me: they hate me here too 

~ I started to believe all the bad things the teacher said ab'u 

- Entering si>fth grade means you're the littlest again 

- I have to work too nard to get passing grades in high school 

COMMUNITY BASED DROPOUT: 

- I learned more from my friends than from my teachers 

- I was always getting into trouble 

- I couldn't fit in with the other kids 

- I just wanted a job 

- I was kept back three times 

- I got in with the wrong people 

- Pregnancy kept ne out of school for too long 

- It got harder? I didn't want to go t<"» school 

- I got older and i n vo 1 ved in c r i me 

- I went into a group home 

- I needed money so I went to work stead 

- Home problems caused frequent absences 

T was tranferred to another school and felt uncomf o^tc.bl€:- 
- Lost interest, too many problems at home 

- Dr inking/harging aroMnd 
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APPENDIX TO QUESTION I'fb 
FACTORS WHICH WOULD KEEP STUDENTS IN SCHOOL 

HIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS: 
I — More field trips 

* — Home instruction 

~ Less time in school 
i — Change discipline so we can do more of what we want 

I ~ Change dress code 

— Change the wc./ teachers e^iplain things 

I — Keep students in one class during each day 

I ~ Better sports curriculum 

— Reduce homework 

I HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: 

f - Keep students from starting trouble 

— Make course work easier 

J — Change attitudes of students/Mai-:e it more like college 

l^ik — Have smaller classes 

JMT. PLEASANT: 
— Bet parents to talk to teachers 
— Teach me the things I want to lea^"n 
^ Give us a smoking lounge 
I — Hcike the classes shorter and less boring 

I - Awareness of different races 

. COMMUNITY BASED "AT RISK": 

I Teachers must change their attitude toward teaching 

— No~one cares whether they stcy or not 

— Change curriculum 

r — I wart to stay but my grades won't let me 

t - I need to do it on my own, no-one can make me stay 

j COMMUNITY BASED DROPOUT: 

I I needed money so I left 

— I needed to motivate myself more, but couldn't 
^ I should have hung round with a different crowd 

— My parents could have been more forceful 

— Bet better teachers 

— They should have let me be in the right grade 

— Nothing 

— I wanted to quit and work 

— Longer gym periods, movies, and field trips 

— Special interest classes after school 

— Help me to learn more 

— Develop programs to keep me in school 

— Private tutoring to keep me away from others 

— People showed no interest on my behalf 

— Nothing, I was always in trouble with the courts 
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APPENDIX TO QUESTION 16 
FACTORS AFFECTING THE DECISION TO STAY IN SCHOOL 



MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS: 

— Teachers say you're going to fail no matter what you do 

— Teachers holler too much for no reason 
^ Sometimes I iust want to give up 

— Was not allowed to take final test because I was failing 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: 

— My parents want me to graduate 

— I stay because I want to get e diploma 

— I am failing, but I still want to be he^-e 

— I know I need to get a diploma 

«T. PLEASAfJT: 

— I got the courses I wanted this year 
COMMUNITY BASED ''AT RISfC": 

— School should be safer; some kids carry knives 

— They hate ♦^hite kids with long hair 

— Most kids do not consider reasons at all; they just leave 
COMMUNITY BASED DROPOUT: 

— I did not like staying after school in detention 

— I had the responsibility of looking after my mother 

— I had too many absences to be allowed to stay 

— I just hated school; I'm happy now I don't have to go 

— I didn't want to be there 

— It was boring 

— I was on the streets selling drugs 

— I could have stayed if I didn't get pregnant 
• Never got along; always a loner 
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APPENDIX TO QUESTION 17 
WHY IN-SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IS NOT WORKING FOR THE SAMPLE STUDENTS 



MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS: 

— I never go to counseling 

— It is not working because of the tutor 

— They don't care about you as an individual 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: 

— The rounselors try, but it doesn't work 
MT. PLEASANT: 

— The dropout prevention program works here: "tutors are good'* 
COMMUNITY BASED "AT RISK": 

— I don't like doing the homework for my tutor 

— I have to work twice as hard now to keep my grades up 

— I lost interest in the program 

— I don't show up when I*m scheduled 
I have a negative attitude 



) COMMUNITY BASED DROPOUT: 

— I tried only hard enough to get passing grades 

— I went back to my old friends 

I — I went to counseling but it failed because I didn't wane to 

I — I didn't think that anyone could help 

^ - I hated the whole scene 

— I would have been interested if offered 
I ^ I was very negative, didn't get along 

^ Judge said, take child out of school or we will put him away 

— The school didn't want me there anymore, I didn't waf:t to be there, 
i it was a mutual agreement 
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APPENDIX TO QUESTION EO 
INCIDENCE OF ALCOHOL, DRUB ADDICTION AND PHYSICAL ABUSE 



MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS: 

- There was physical abuse in my family 

- My home li-fe in Puerto Rico was disruptive 

- My mom and family moved away from dad 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS: 

- My dad gets violent sometimes 

MT. PLEASANT: 
~ No Responses 

COMMUNITY BASED "AT RISK": 

- My mother died of an overdose 

- My father was deported for dealing drugs 

- My father is drunk ell the time 

- The state made me live with my aunt and uncle because 

of my parents 

~ My dad does coke and pot, that's why my mom went away 

- My father abused us, so mom stabbed him; now he leaves U5 alone 

COMMUNITY BASED DROPOUT: 

- My mother was abused by my sister's father 

- My dad forced my mom to rob for him 

- My father raped all seven of my momma's girls 
-All my relatives drink too much 

- My brother drinks and does coke 

Mother and sifter were killed in car accident 
~ I made it bad for myself, hung out with criminals 

- My brother is an alcoholic, I take drugs 

~ My mother's boyfriend drinks and becomes violent 

- It was my fault for quitting, now I realise how 
important it is to have an education 

- I have a long history of alcoholics behavior in my family 
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Providence School Department 
Dropout Prevention Program Collaborative 



iEPOCT TO THE MANAGBMENT CC3KKITTEE 
IT THE SOBCOMMITTEE OS COLLABORATIVE STRUCTURE 



(SUBCCKMITTEE #2) 



Co->cluira: Rob DtBlola. Mncj MuIItn 



Mcabcra: B. Ja< Clanton. Frank Connelly. Ahbidah Cotun-EL. 

Brtnda Dann-Mt»aitr, Sarah Dinklage. Joatph DiPalv., 

Llasa Drtycr. Joy Edwards. Juan Franciaco* 

Robert Haber. Cacila Houaton. Ruth Jaffa. Williaa Jcnninga. 

Joe McDonald. Barbara McKay. Thoaas Mexxanotte. 

Nancy Mullen. Martha Parks. Frank Piccirilli. 

Marcla laback. Kenneth Slaona 



* 



22 Hayes Street. Providence. Rhode ItUind 02906 (401)277-3962 
A Univenity of Rhode Itland/Providenoe School 
Deptrtinent Partnership Propam 

Funded in part by The Ford Foundation j[ 9 7 



Dropout Prtvtntion Prograa CollaboratiTt for Providence 
Report of the SubcoBslttee on Structure 



It has been the p.oal of this subcsmittce to present s plan for o 
working atructarc of the collaborative. In order to accoaplish this 
tmmkt we have had discussions on different sspects of the collsborative 
that naed to be addressed in o.rder for us to propose a realistic foraat 
through which different coanunity organizations and the Providence School 
Departaent can work together to decrease the unacceptable high nuober of 
dropouts la Providence. As a result of our discussions, our proposal 
will focua on four areas: the legal and governing framework of the 
collaborative: the organizational relationship that will exist between 
the staff of the collaborative and the aember agencies (community 
organizations and the Providence School Department); the practical 
duties and responsibilities of the collaborative (in other words, the 
day-to-day work of its staff); and possible sources of funding for the 
collaborative. 

Throogh our discussions, it became evident that an essential 
characteristic of the collaborative has to be independence. While the 
■ission of the collaborative is to increase communication and 
collaboration among different groups in the city that can provi de 
services to at-risk students* the goals of the collaborative can not 
bccoae confused with the goals of each separate organization served by 
it. Therefore, in order to avoid any conflicts of interest, and in order 
for the collaborative to establish its own valid and healthy sense of 
nelf-intarest, we recommend that the collaborative be run by an 
independent board composed primarily (at least 2/3*s) of individuals who 
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structure/2 



po «ot a trested interest in one of the agencies served by the 

collaborative. We also feel that the board sh&uld be relatively snail 
(approxiaately 13 acmbers) ao as to foster cofflmitoent of individual 
aeabera and to sake it a Morkable group. 

In order to ensure input fron the aember orgenizations » we recoamend 
that the collaborative alao foraally establish an advisory board. This 
group ahould be aade up of representatives from all the member agencies 
end schools involved, and should have some kind of direct liason with the 
board of directors. This could be accomplished by having one of the 
directors of the board serve on the advisory conmittee or by having the 
advisory committee choose a representative to serve as a director of the 
board. 

Initially, our committee leaned towards the formation of a lejtally 
independent, non-profit 5()l(c)(3) organization for the collaborative. 
However, after consideraUle discussion, we do not believe that this type 
of legal structure is necessary for the collaborative to be independtnt. 
Therefore, instead of a separate 501(c)(3), we recomnend that the 
collaborative form a separate entity under the auspices of the Urban 
Tield Center, with a staff located at the center. In this arrangenent 
the decision-makinu body of the collaborative would still be a separate 
board made up of individuals from business, education, community groups, 
and other professions. The Urban field Center would not dictate policy 
to this board, but would act primarily as a conduit for receiving and 
dispersing funds for the collaborative. The colloborative's board of 
directors (the term to be used here) would then remain independent, while 
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«»oidinR many of the orKanlzjtlonul , ler.al. and logistical problems that 
often confront a new program. 

Asaociation with the Urban Field Center will also have other 
advantages. Through it. the collaborative will be able to purchase a 
low-coat benefits package for its staff. The Urban Field Center can also 
serve as s headquarters, thereby reducing overhead and eliminating many 
logistical problems. Finally, the staff that ia already at the Urban 
Field Center can provide both technical and emotional support for the 
staff of the collaborative, and this becomes even more important, since 
we envision the staff as consisting of primarily one person. 

The structure we have described, in our opinion, will best serve the 
collaborative in its early staf.es. It will provide both flexibility and 
support, as well as p.ivinr. the collaborative a means by which to operate 
financially — namely through the U.R.I. Foundation, the Urban Field 
Center's parent organization. He feel that it is important to point out 
that we are suggesting this structure only for the first two years, 
thereby allowing the collaborative the freedom to evolve as its board anc 
its staff determine is most appropriate. . V/e recommend that at the end of 
two years the board and staff formally examine the collaborative and plan 
its structure for its immediate future. ' This structure may entail 
remaining with the Urbcn Field Center, establishing a separate non-profit 
organltation. or Bergina with some other existing group. For the time 
being though, we strongly recommend that the collaborative establish its 
own program rather than merge with another organization. Ve strongly 
feel the collaborative needs Lime to define its own mission and to 
establish its own identity. 
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The goal of the collaborative is to reduce the dropout rate, and 
another counittce will speak in more Uepth on Lhc strntoj-.ies rcl.r.cc to 
this Roal. mentioned earlier, oiir committee has tried to define l .e 
kind of relationship that will exist between the coll jhoratlve an<! the 
aenber aRencles. in order to provide an atmosphere in which these goals 
and strategies can be attained. 

Specifically, we see this relationship as belnp primarily 
adninlstrative. The staff of the collaborative, (probably just a 
director), will work primarily with directors of other organizations, 
teachers, counselors and the School Lepartment Central Office, ie do not 
see the purpose of tht collaborative as workinp directly with the 
^ituoents in any i .-n i f i cant wny. it is our I.flioC that anplo resourco.^ 
already exist in the communitv an.: that Lhu rolo of thu co I lahor.u j vc i :: 
to bring these groups toj-ethur so that tliey know of each other and can 
use each other to best suit the needs of students who ore having problei.s 
of one kind or another; 

In our discussions, the question of who would serve as a "contact" 
person in the schools, often came up. It is our belief that the most 
logical place for school contact with the collaborative should be throup.h 
the guidance departments of each school. However, we also recognize tl.ai 
in soQC cases, duj to such things «s personality conflicts, or lack of 
tiae on the part of some counselors, other ..crsoas in the school n.i}..l.l I'f 
more effective contacts. Therefore we wiike a two-part recommendation: 
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the first is that the collaborative seek to wor!: pritnarily throuRh the 

^.uidance departments in the .schoolSt while retaininr. the freedom to sock 

out other staff contactH* If necess.iry; the tjocoml roconr^jnilat i on i 

that the Providence School Departwent reexanine the iMcthod by which 

guidance is provided Jn the schuols* with the goal of increasing the time 

and number of opportunities that students have for actual guidance* 

The diapruD at the end ol this report depicts a wheel with the 

collaborative (in the staff person of the director) as its hub. on t 

riQ of this wheel are located conmunity orr.auizatiuns* each pariiclpatlnr 

school, the Providence Chamber of Commerce, the School Departnent Central 

Office, and any other organi r.ntion which can contribute resources to t:.e 

dropout probleo* The spokes of this wheel, with dirc^ctional arrows at 

each end, represent the two*w;iy commnnlcntl on that will talce place 

between aember af^encies and the collaborative. This communication would 

renter around at-risk students and how to provide the most appropriate 

serviC3S for them, through the co] Inboration of resources, 

« « 

uithin this vorkin:*, relationship, between the collaborative and t-ie 
nenbcr agencies, the director of the collaborative would have several 
responsibilities, listed as follows: 

1. To serve as an inforciation«^l center for school administrators, 

teachers, and counselors, and for staff of local organizations, who 
have questions about where to or what to do when addressing the 
concerns of a specific student or p.roup of students. 
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, To encottrar.c diflercnt j.ron|.r. mu\ the «cli«u,ls to work Lonot ho • 

independently of the col lahoruti vc. 'I hc coUol.orjiti vc woi.l.l do ihi.-. 
by pointing out arens of autual interest to the proupa, and by helrin; 
then develop plans to work toRether. 



I 



3. To orpanize conferences and workshops for participating a-ienciss or. 
different topics related to the dropout probleii. 

A, To keep inforued of research on dropouts, and proprans bein« tried 
tnrouRhout the country, and to disseminate infornation aVoul tr..* s. = 
to parti c i patin". nf.encies. 

Z, Vo keep the issue of dropout prevention in the ;)i:Llic eye. throo'.*:) 
contacts with local ixxlio and x'hatever other rx-ans apper.r to prove 
hul pf ul . 

t„ 'JO keep mriaher aj'.eucles iniunicM! on any new sources of f nuoinj.. 



7. To identify zaps thai nny exist in the services thai arc available to 
1 at-risk students and to advocate for the creation of new services or 

} prof.rams, when necessary. 

I ^ » « 

I 

' In tliscussinn the leonl structure of the collaborativa, its 

relationship with other orRanlzations, and its practical duties and 
responsibilities, our cowniltec. by necessity, had to look at the 
probable cost of a collaborative' and possible sources of funding. At 
several .eetinRS that have been held, representatives of different 
community orRanixations have expressed a concern that this collaborative 
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woitia l»c eonipcUn- for fim.ls wlili othrr iion-profil or 5:.iin z;.t i on« an.l tli.it 
tlilv »hOMl<l ovoi<ted h» «uc»i as iiussible. 

Vfc estimate that a collaborative with the organizational structure 
that %»e have laid out would coat between $25,000 and $35,000 in each of 
the first two years. We envision the collaborative ns hnvi!-^ a *t.i:f of 
one person, an executive director, so that the bulk of prccr.ir. costs 
would be thih person's Mlory. At this time it Is difficult fur us to 
1 say whether this position woulu be for the enLire caleniiar year or just 

i t::e fcchool year. Apart f rc j the director's salary. ot:ier funds would ?o 

i 

* towards any arini ni strati ve expenses and office supplies. 
I Approxiuj^tinv. a budp.et of the size stated above. v;c believe that a 

significant portion of this budp.ct could come throiiRh nenbersiiip donations 
paid by the different porticipotin-? or',<anlzations. These donations, 
beginning with $50, could be based on the size of each organization. 
Solici-ting the donations would not appear to be a complicated procedure, 
.'.part frora the different coinnini ty orr..Jni zat i ons , we feci tlie :'rovif'.once 
School UepnrtMent should also nake a sipaificnnt contribution to Lhs 
prosran, to cover the different schools that woul<! be members of the 
ccllaborativc and -hich. alonp, with the students, would be the main 
beneficiaries of the collaborative. 

We believe that the IorIc behind such a fee structure is sound. .'he 
collaborative, if it does its job. will make porticipatinp, orr,ani zatiow- 
and the schools n.orc effective. It will he'*, eacl. rroup better serve its 
tarf.et population and. in soie respect:;. siK.iilc; K-ssva liic worl.lo.j.l of 
r.o.-.ler orRar.isati or. st.iffs. or cx.ir:)1e, '.y .scrvni.-. .»:. .i coiiLtjI ;t,j:.i 
.TT... a kiJ.d of c 1 car i ii',liouj;e x.-.crc Le.icli?rb ir.J counselor:: cjn tin.! 



I 

m 
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pronraus for at-risk stttdcMit«. tlu« collaborative will lu«lp 1» the 
recruitMen*. of appropriutc clients lor each ornaiii xat i on . Another reason 
such a laembershiii Cee should he charj-e.! is because it will help foster. 
: «nd deaonstrate. the conaltmeiit of participatinp. aRcncies. The 

collaborative will not be successful without such commitment, and if the 
collaborative ir truly needed, a membership fee is clearly one reasonable 
source of funding. Finally, this fee would help keep the collaborative 
fron competlnR with member organizations for private funds. 

While upwards of 50/. of the collaborative ' s bud'iet in the first two 
years may cor.e from membership dues, the collaborative will also need to 
i raise other money. V.'e see no way around this, aside from asking the 
I School Department to pick up the entire cost of t'le coUnboraiive. 

souethinr. we do not feel is either fair or r.-aUstic. iherefore, in i .c 
first years, we believe a sJi-niflcnnt source of tundiiH- could wC throu h 
seed srants of private foundations. The most obvious of these 
I foundations is the Ford Foundation, which has already sugpested it wouid 
fund a certain nu.iber of collahorati ves that present plans whicii st-in.: a 
reasonable chance of success. Another possible sonrce would be local 
foundations, most notably the Rhode Island Foundation, which has 
demonstrated an interest in education and the dropout problem and which 
ofter. Rives seed Rrants for valuable and realistic programs. In seeking 
grants from foundations, it will be necessary for the collaborative to 
demonstrate financial cowmitHent from the community, so that the 
collaborative will stand a reasonable chance of viability when the grants 
are exhausted. Once aRaln. wa feel the commitment caa be demonstrated by 
^he membership fees as described above. 
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Another possible source cf fundinR for the collaborative would be 
throufih a IcRislotive p.rant awarded by the State. With widespread 
coaaunity support, evidenced by financial commitment of participating 
agencies, such a -rant is not out of the question, especially if the 
state continues to operate with n surplus. 

A final source of funding in the first years would be the business 
connunity, but we do not feel the collaborative should regard tUis option 
as a priaary source of funds. ARp.ressively solicitinn funds from 
corporations could put the collaborative in competition with meruber 
agencies and will also consune much of the executive director's tiwe in 
the first years. We do not believe this is a sood idea. Instead, the 
director, to the greatest extent possible, should be free Lo work c r. 
j..al;in}; the collaboraLi ve .succ.'sslul . by working, with tlu- School 
iiepartinant and other nroups to reduce the number of drououLs LlirouOi a 
nreater collaboration ot fcrr«rLs. ue holicvc the fuiu'iM:-. -.Inn ve have 
laid out will help the col 1 aLorntl ve move ti.ward this c»id. 

In suamary, we reconracnd that the collaborative be an independent, 
organization, with policy decisions made by a small board of directors. 
The board would hire «n executive director, and vould receive 
recoamendations a:id advice from a formal advisory board conprised of 
representatives from the woiabjr;! of thv collaborative, 'the 
collaborative, in the first two years, would be legally associated with 
the Urban Field Center, where it would also be based. The staff of the 
collaborative would work mainly with professionals in the schools and in 
other conmunity orj-anizations and the function of the staff would be to 
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^^iticreasi* col laliorat ion -tixl coMnutti i < at i on arnoti)* titcso nrr.^Hii /.at ions. I'acli 
acfmber apency In the collaborative (includiuR the Providence School 
Departnent) vould pay yearly dues according to a fornula that would be 

* 

both fair and easy to adainlster. Aside from these dues, other possible 

i 

! sources of funding would be through private foundations and a legislative 
grant fron the State of Hhodt* Island. The corporate sector should not be 
re(>arded as a Main source of funding in the first years. 

Ve feel that It is imiiortant to stress that we are presentint a 
structural noriel for only the first two years of the collahorativ.? . 

I 
\ 

i doinr. «o we have presented a plan that will be nl U- to focus on ihc 5:0,1! s 
J of the collaborative, while allov^inR those who will be involved in it the 
^ flexibility ant! independence to n.old the or'^anizatlon ir.' a r.anner tnai 

bthey determine will best serve the community. This plan will allow t?.-3 
collaborative the freetlom to succeed • or fail, b:\sed on the nerits of 
I the program and the work a;)(l vision of those who will he involved, 

[ ' 
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OPEKATIONAL FRAMEWORK OF THE COLLABORATIVt. 




^ 

School DcparCMnC Central Of £lc« 
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GOVERI^ING STRUCTURE: THE DROPOUT PREVENTION COLLABORATIVE AND 
ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 



?rwid%^^% School DapartMot 



alChaaber of CoHiercc *r 
Education R.I. 



Joint Policy CoMBlttee on 
Dropout ?rtvantlon Prograu/Plans 
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Board of Directors 
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REPORT TO THE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 



BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOALS AND STRATEGIES 



I« GEHEKAL FSOGRAM GOALS OF THE COLLABORATIVE 

A* To coMdt substantial financial resources to the cause of dropout 
prevention and to promote a curriculum and a school schedule which 
are flexible and sensitive to student needs; to provide and en* 
cour^s^i additional basic delivery and support systems which foster 
academic success » while utilising the Collaborative for establishing 
a constituency which promotes public education initiatives in 
Providence and developing a system of accessing community resources 
for educationally "at^risk*^ students. 

B« To help students believe in their potential for academic success; 
to raise the academic expectations of parents and teachers so that 
they will encourage and inspire all students to gain as much as 
possible from their education; and to help support an atmosphere 
within the Providence Public Schools wherein teachers believe that 
they can make a difference and that all students can succeed. 

* II. GENERAL REC(»iMENDATIONS TO THE PROVIDENCE SCHOOL COMMITTEE WHICH 
WILL ENABLE THE SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES OF DROPOUT PREVENTION ON A 
COHMIJNITY LEVEL 

!• To ensure the availability of special resources and personnel that 
address the needs of educationally "at-*risk" students in all grades 

2. To reduce the case load of elementary school counselors and/or in- 
crease the number of elementary school counselors 

3« To reduce the case load of middle school counselors and/or increase 
the nusiber of middle school counselors 
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4. To increase contact between high school students and counselors 
by reducing the clarical function of counselors 

5. To establish Pre«-K programs for educationally "at-risk** 3 and 4 
year olds 

6. To redesign grading systems in vhich students can complete course 
vork and receive course credit on a semester rather than an annual 
basis 

7« To co^>ly vith» and possibly exceed, current state standards 

establishing family life courses in grades K*-12 
8. To laq>rove interaction between schools, social services, community 
groups and business 

III. LONG TERM COLUSORATIVE GOALS FOR GRADES PRE-K TO 5 

1. lo help provide an education which allows each student to achieve a 
consistently high rate of academic success 

2. To encourage the development ot Fre-K programs for all 3 and 4 year 
olds 

3. To encourage the designing of a flexible curriculum with substantial 
teacher and parent input, sensitive to the cultural diversity within 
each school, and considerate of the needs of the educationally "at- 
risk** student population 

4* To encourage a participatory teaching style 

IV. LONG TERM COLLA.BORATIVE GOALS FOR GRADES 6 TO 8 

1. To encourage scheduling and staffing that allow small clusters of 
teachers to collaborate on the integration of curriculum objectives 
and Individual student programs 

2. To encourage the designing of a flexible curriculum and test alignment, 
vith substantial teacher input, sensitive to the cultural diversity 
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vlthin mMch school as veil as to atandsrdlzed testing and transmittal 
of the coBDon culture 

3. To help l^>rove students* Identification with the allegiance of their 
individual middle school through a vide range of extra-curricular 
activities » Improved student-teacher Interaction, and expanded 
coordination vlth community services 

4. To encourage the development of courses vhich consider family life 
and ethical and social development 

5. To urge that each elementary school delivers to each middle school 
all the personal and academic development records of each student, 
and to encourage that all studsnts* middle school programs reflect 
their achievement in elementary schools as revealed by student profiles 

V. LONG TERM COLLABORATIVE GOALS FOR GRADES 9 TO 12 

!• To encourage the designing of curriculum and programs vhich demonstrate 
to .students the correlation betveen academic achievement and employment 
potentlal/pjst-secondary opportunities 

2« To urge for the designing of a flexible curriculum and test alignment, 
vlth substantial teacher input, sensitive to rhe cultural diversity 
vlthin each school as veil as to standardized testing and transmittal 
of the coMon culture 

3. To promote a grading system in vhich students can complete course vork 
and receive course credit on a semester rather than an annual basis 

4. To encourage a participatory teaching style 

5. To help provide extensive child care and parenting programs for all 
students vith children 

6. To encourage the development of courses vhich consider family life and 
ethical and social development 
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7^ To azicc^iirage fasily involveaent in all areas of high school 
; aductatiou and not ;Just in the resolution of problems 

VI« LONG- TERM COLUkBC iiA'IlVE GOALS FOR ALL GRADES (NOT LAST PRIORITY 
BUT STBATEGIES WHICH an: ACROSS ALL GRADES) 

I 1« To ancourage the continued development of extensive peer and adult 

tutoring/nentorlng programs 
; 2. To urge for accurate student profiles vhich catalog attendance, 

tardiness 9 school history from Pre-K on, and academic development 

\ 

3. To coonit substantial financial resources to the cause of dropout 
prevention 

4. To facilitate the Involvement oi the Collaborative in all phases of 
j program development 

5. To encourage Increasing the nm.l.er of adults in proportion to students 
in all classrooms 

€. To develop an evaluation plan fur the Collaborative *s work toward 
these goals and strategies 
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Membership of the Collaborative 
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l Southeast Asian ProgrsA 

' ft.l. OspartMnt of Education 



Adtlaan 

Slaccant frtgnancy Child Watch 
I 55 Bopt Straat 
frovldanca* II 



^ Mr. Jos t pa AlMgno 

luptrinttndisit 
I frovldtnct School Popartatnt 
{ 480 CbarUs Strott 

Xrovldractt II 02904 

i Kb. Rancy Ams 

Frojtct Olractor 

Bducational DtvelopMot Canttr 
« 55 Chaptl Strttt 
' Itevton, MA 02160 

( Mr* Paul Aaorltllo 
I Catitral Eltctrlc 

586 Atvtlls Avtnut 
, Provldanctg II 02909 



V. Oouglaa Asbby 
aident 
I^Htad Way 

Vatanan Avanuc 
|Trovldanct» II 02906 

' mt* Bill Aaptl 
Kidder Ptabody InvcatMnt Fir& 

150 Ktnnady Plaza 
Providance, II 02903 



[ Ms. Marain Averista 
Biractor 

.Travalar^s Aid Sociaty 
46 Aborc Stratt 
Providancst II 02903 

its. Aim Bakar 

.ftorcaa Placa 
903 Broa^! Straat 
Providanca. II 02907 



Mr. Havid BaricaUi 
Buaintaa Manager 
Bricklayars and Allied Craft. 
Emeat Street 
lovidance, II 02907 



br. Judith F. Barry 
Principjl 

Caaden Avenue School 
60 Caaden Avenue 

Providence, II 02908 

Mr. Anaand Bataatini 
192 Eaton Street 
Providence, II 02908 



Ms. Judith Baxter 
Bridghaa Middle School 
1655 Vestalnster Street 

Providence, II 02909 



Ms. Susan M. Baxter 
Hospital Trust 
One Hospital Trust Plasa 
Providence, II 02903 



Irvine Becker 
Director 

Elovood Neighborhood Bousing 

Service 
903 Broad Street 
Providence, II 02907 

Assoc. Judge Baiganush Bedrosian 
Carrahy Judicial Complax 
I Dorrance Plara 
Providence, II 02903 



Ms. Nancy Benoit 
28 Berkley Street 
Providence, II 02908 



Mr. loosevelt Benton 
Branch Director 
South Prov. Boys 6 Cirls Club 
1 Louisa Street 
Providence, II 02905 

* Mr. lonald Berillo 

* Adttiniatrator 
i JPTA 

40 Fountain Street 

* Providence, II 02903 

* Ms. Susan Beulier 

. MHRH 

600 New London Avenue 
Cranston, II 02920 



' Ma* Cabriella Barroa 

rAArdinator Adolescent Programs 
FRir* Services 
£l^,^ Mev London Avenue 

Cranaton, U 02920 



Ms. Mary Sever idge 
Junior League of Providence 
196 Vsyland Avenue, la. 22 
Providence, II 02906 ^ . ^ 
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Mr. layaond Bilodeau 
Guidance Counselor 
Oliver Hazard Perry Middle Scl. 
370 Hartford Avenue 
Providence, II 02909 

Mr. Heraan p. Bishop 
Apprentice Coordinator for 

Local 391 
1319 South Broadway 
East Providence, RI 02914 

Ms. Sylvia Blackaan 
Counselor 

Central High School 
70 Pricker Street 
Providence, II 02903 

Ms. Judy Bland 
Coordinator 

Mickerson Coanunity Center 
133 Delaine Street 
Providence, II 02909 

Ara Bogligian 
Manager 

Manton Avenue Project 
100 Broad Street 
Providence, II 02903 

Ms. Nancy Bordelean 
Departaent of Human Services 
600 New London Avenue 
Cranston, II 02920 



Mr. Vincent Borrelli 
Scout Executive 
Boys Scouts of Rhode Island 
175 Broad Street 
Providence, RI 02^^./ 

Ms. MarisB Boyajian 

Director. Project Upward Bounc 

Rhode laland College 

600 Mount Pleasant Avenue 

Providence, RI 02908 

Mr. Paul Brennan 
Director, Employee and 
Coanninity Relations 
Federal Producta Corp. 
1144 Eddy Street 
Providence, RI 02905 

Ms. Malvene Br ice 

South Providence Tutorisl 
1 Louisa Street 
Providence, RI 02905 



Dr. Robert Brooks 
'Magnet Director 
Providence School Departaent 
480 Charles Street 
Providence, RI 02904 



i JlSdBlU ABBtX II 

•77 Branch Avenut 
J Trovldtnct, M 02904 

I 

Ite. tllMbcth Bryant 
i tolict and Firt l)tpart»ent 
t taSaUa tquart 

Pro«id«nc<. tl 02903 



Ms. Mat Bunch 
Mrtctor 
i Tputh Sanricaa 
OIC/II 

1 ■llton Strttc 
frovidtnct. II 02905 

I All Cabral 
traaidant 

. Job Link 

\ tVt Elaarood Avanuc 

* rrovidanca. tl 02907 



1 Jfra. Vai Caacron 
lAucation Sptcialiat 
^fban Laagua of Ihode laland 
256 ?rairia Avanue 
rrovidanca. BI 02903 



I 
[ 
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Mr. Albart £. Carlotti 
111 Valantine Circla 
Vanrick. tl 02886 



Ma. Jaan Carlaon 
Spacial Education Taachar 
311 Haw London Avanut 
c/o T.C.E.C. Training School 
Cranaton. BI 02920 

Mr. Anthony Camavala, Jr. 
Chairaan BEW 
150 Barbara Straat 
rrovidanca. BI 02909 



B. Jaa Clanton 

Exacutiva Diractor 

Urban Laagua of Rhode laland 

246 Prairia Avanuc 

Providcnca, BI 02905 

Mr. Mel Clanton 

Student Kclations Adminiatrator 
Carl G. Uuro Elaaentary School 
99 Kcnyon Stratt 
Providence. 'I 02903 



! 
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Mr. John Capobianco 
Appranticaahip Council. 
Viatrict 64 
78 Kenwood Straat 
Cranaton. BI 02907 



Mr. Anthony A, Capraro 
•Frincipal . , 

Mathan Biahop Middle School 
101 Sttaaiona Street 
rrovidence. BI 02906 

Ha. Margaret Cara 
rrovidanca Faaily Laamlng Ctr. 
492 Broadway 
rrovidence. BI 02906 



Ma. Margaret Carey. BSM 
Co-Director 

iTrovidence Family Uaming Ctr. 
}A92 Broadway 
rrovidence. BI 02909 

Jir. Danaia E. Carley 
cpirbarta. Carroll. Feldatain. 
luckar Uv Firs 
1 Old Stona S4u«ra 



Ma. Joyce Cartier 

Baaource Teacher 

Gilbert Stuart Eleaantary School 

188 Princeton Street 

Providence. BI 02907 

Mr. Joaeph L. raainelli 
309 Smith Street 
Providence. BI 02908 



Mr. Pater Caaaela 
Public BelationB Manager 
AT6T CoBBunications 
410 Main Street. 3rd Floor 
Providence. BI 02903 

Kcp. George Castro 
57 Carolina Avenue 
Providence. RI 02905 



Mr. Alan Cathera 
St. Joaeph' a Hospital 
21 Paace Street 
Providence. BI 02907 

Ma. Barbara Cavallaro 
Planned Parenthood of RI 
187 Weatainater Street 
Providence. BI 02907 

Ms. Sharon Chancello 
Flaet national Bank 
111 Veatfinat^r Street 
Providence. BI 02903 



Mr. Ronald Cioa 
Secretary-Treaaurer 
Laborers International union 
226 South Main Street 
s*/iu<^<Bee. RI 02903 9 1 7 



Ms. Susan Closter-Godoy 
Marketing Director 
Planned Parenthood of RI 
187 Veatainater Street 
Providence. RI 02903 

Mr. Frank Connelly 
New England Telephone 
234 Waahington Street 
Providence, RI 02903 



Ms. Vaneasa Coolcy 

Director 

TIMES2 

Providence School tepartaent 
480 Charlea Street 
Providence. RI 02904 

Mr. Scan 0> Coffey 
10 Moaea Br own Street 
Providence. RI 02906 



Dr. Edward Collins 
Director ^ , 

n Dcpartacnt of Children a 

Their Faallies 
610 Mt. Pleaaant Avenue 
Providence. RI 02908 

Mr. Neil Corkery 
Principal 

Bathanael Greene Middle Scho. 
721 Chalkatone Avenue 
Providence. RI 029 li 

Mr. Villian J. Corr 

34 Cypress Court 

East Greenwich. RI 02&18 



Mr. Alfred Corao 
Ernst 6 Vhinncy Accounting T 
1 Old Stone Square 
providenca* RI 



i Mr. Idvard Costa 

pirtctor» Div« of School Support 
> fanricoo. KX tmft. of Education 
1 loftr mUlMs lullding 
' 22 layos Stro€t 

•mldtocc* U 02908 
f Joseph Cesto 
MroctoTt Sptciol Education Pro* 
Bhodt Xslrad ColUgc 
iOO Mt. rioMSBt Avomic 
ffxoviiooeo^ II 

Mrs* ilihodoh GotMih-ZL 

frotldoiit/Oimtr 
^ toslBor Sonrieos Ltd. 

373 Elwood Avoaut 
j rrovldoBco* U 029C7 

Assoc. Jodss Bohtrt C. Ctouchley 
< Carrshy Judicial Co^lsx 
I 1 Sorraact 71asa 
^ frovldanct» II 02903 



I Mr. V. Bradlty Crovthtr 
■ascutiirt 4irsctor 

16ovtmor*s JusCict Coamlstlon 
222 Quaker Una 
llaat Varvlck, BI 02893 

I Jl^ Jcstph Vallay 
^^Baclpal 
IK Masstr School 
{ 158 Masstr Siraat 
1 rrovidance» II 02909 



Hr. Fattr Davis 
Classical Ugh School 
770 Vtstalnsttr Str^tt 
rroTidtnctt II 02903 



Mr. lohsrt IHiBlois 
Diractor of Spirit Prograa 
380 Prosptct Strttt 
Sstkonk, MA 02771 



Ms. Barbara DaCasart 
Frovidtnca Caa Cospany 
100 Vtybossttt Strttt 
Providtnct. II 02903 



Mr* Jostph Dagnan 

Principal 

Vtbstar Avtnut School 
191 Vtbstar Avtnut 
Providtnct, II 02909 

Ms. Silsa Del Ungley 
Fitld Advisor 
Cirls Scouts of Anerica 
125 Charlts Strttt 
Provideoca, II 02906 

Mr. Frank DtUfonico 
Butltr Hospital 
345 Blackatonc Boulsvard 
Providtnct, II 02906 



Mr. Brad Btsch 
Itstarch Aasistant 
Educational Dtvalopntnt Ctnttr 
55 Chaptl Strttt 
Htuton, MA 02160 

Ms. Donna DtSilva 
Cxtcutivt Dirtctor 
Mount Bopt Btighborhood Assoc. 
194 Caap Strttt 
Providtnct, II 02906 

Mr. Jaotk Billon 
52 Lloyd Avtnut 
Providtncot II 02906 



Mr. Uo DiMaio 
Taltnt Dtvtlopatnt 
Taft Ball 

Univtrsity of Ihode Island 
Kingston, II 02881 

Ms. Ssr^h Dinklsge 
MKRH«*Substanca Abust Division 
Stur.tnt Assists^cc Progrsa 
600 Mtv Lordon Avtnut 
Cranston t I^ 02904 

Mrs. Doris Donovsn 
Prograa Officer 
Ihode Islsnd Foundation 
957 North Main Strttt 
Providtnctt II 02904 



Ma. Phyllia Dalay 
Olivtr Baxard Parry Middle 
370 Bartford Avanut 
Frovidanctg II 02909 



Mr. Banry D^Aloisio 

f Educational Spacialist III 
BI Dapt« of Educ. Scho. Strvicas 
Bogtr Hilliaas Building 
22 Bayaa Straat 
I'Frovidanca, II 02908 

Sanator Janas D^Ai^ra 
776 Mount Flaaaant Avanut 
Frovidanca» II 02908 



Ms. Virginia DaMota 
Coordinator L.C.P* 

• Dapartaant of Education 
Bayas Strttt 
I Frovidanca^ IZ 02908 



"ttvt DelStsto 
^dder Ptabody Invtstatnt Firm 
50 Ktnntdy Plata 
Providtnca, II 02903 



Mr. John Dtluca 
Extcutivt Dirtctor 
DaVinci Cantar 
470 Charles Street 
Frovidebce, II 02904 

Ms. Alice Dennis 
Manager • 

Chad Brc^ Project 
100 Bribed Straat 
Providence, II 02903 

Aasoc. Judge CarMn I. DePetrillo 
^ Tahy Judicial Coaplex 

rrance Plata 
Fx videc a, II 02903 



I O Iranda Dann«Measier Chief Justice Albert E. Delrbbio 

g ERJC itional Opportunities Cantar Ihode Islsnd District Court 
' "TOFU oaeraat Straat Carrahy Judicial Coaplasu 
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Mr^ Calvin Drayton 
Director 

Salvation Arsy Ccwunity Cents 
386 Broad Street 
Providence, II 02903 

Ms. Lisss Dreyer 

Coordinstor 

Jobs for Youth 

30 Exchsnge Terrsce 

Providence. II 02903 

Ms. Ksthtrine Dufsult 
Joslin Multi-Service Canter 
231 Aaherst Street 
Providence, II 02909 



M^. Msry Duffy 
Principsl 

leservoir Avenue School 
156 leservoir Avenue 
Providence, II 02907 

hr. Tiaothy Duffy 
Associate Director of Policy 
end Analysis 

Citv Ball 



Atsistaat SupertBt«ndtnt 
r-«vidtac« School Ocpartstnt 
4 « CtarUs Stroot 

Icoco, •! 02904 



i ITumxj ElUA^Zh Durscc 
t^octor 
Cirl Scoots of fi3;.itl« Island 
i .5 Charles Stroot 
! ovldMKO, BI 02904 

rihcn Boas 
\ .roctor 

Uobodioa Society of U 
«20 Pottors Atomic 
ovidcaeo, BI 02907 



J. Troy Earhort 
r. CooBissioBcr of Elcatntaiy 
I and Socondory Education 
iti Bayoo Street 
Providence, BI O2908 

ficlen EbrahiB 
Adoinistrator J^sistant 
r :ban Education Center of C.C.R.I. 
! 762 Louisquieset Pike 
Lincoln* BI 02865 

^Edmrd D. Eddy 
.^ident 
Oniversity of Bhode Island 
|ingstcn* BI 02681 

fUCS Lodge #2337 

|0 Berkley Street 

last Providence. RI 02914 



I 



f 



Jir. John Esposito 
^«an of Students 
t. Pleasant Bigh School 
i34 Mt. Pleasant Avenue 

Eovidoace, BI 02908 
. JoMs Fairchild 
President , 
iBraator Providence Chamber of 
r CooBorce 
I 0 Exchange Terrace 
Providence, BI 02903 

j Is. Carlotta Faalglietti 
I «illiaB D' Abate Eleaentary Sch. 
JIBEosattth Street 
^Phrldcace, BI 02909 

I 
\ 

rD?r l»J^c« Famer 
t^^Ltyt Alltiit.Tobin and 
Bilvantalii 



MTo Louis Farrtll 
Miriam Botpital 
164 Suanit Avtnue 
Providtnct, &I 02914 



Mse ICaran Shea Faeney 
Vcbstar Avanue Eleaentary School 
191 Webster Avenue 
Frovldance» &I 02909 



Mse Gloria Feibiah 
Director 

Frove Spe Ede Boae In true. leg. 
480 Charlaa Street 
Obediah Brown Road 
Frovidence. RI 02904 

Sr. Marilyn Feingcid 
88-Sol*E-Mar 

South DartBOUth. MA 02748 



Mrse Fhyllia Field 
33 Bazard Avenue 
Providence, RI 02906 



Mr* Louis Fe Filippelli 
Principal 

George J. Vest School 
145 Beaufort Street 
Frovidence • RI 02908 

Ms. Karen Fione 
General Electric 
586 Atvella Avenue 
Providence. RI 02909 



Dr. Thomas Flaherty 
Chairman; Education Department 
Frovidence College 
Frovidence, RI 02918-0001 



Mr. Robert Flynn 

Social Vorker«*Student Relation Of. 
Carl Lauro Elementary School 
99 Kenvon Street 
Providence, RI 02903 

Assoc e Judge Michael Forte 
Garrahy Judicial Complex 
1 Dorrance Flasa 
Frovidence, RI 02903 



MSe Linda Foaco 
Federal Bill Tutorial 
254 Atvella Avenue 
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Mr* Juan Frandaco 
Buman Relatione Commlasion 
40 Fountain Street 
Frovidence, RI 02903 



Father George L. Frappier 
Director 

Catholic Social Services 
433 Elmvood Avenue 
Providence B RI 02907 

Mr. Stanley Freedmsn 
Bope Bigh School 
324 Bope Street 
Providence » RI 02906 



Mse Kathy Fryer 

Villiam D* Abate Elementary Sch 
60 Kossuth Street 
Providence, RI 02909 



Mr. Norman Fruchter 
School Services Division, AED 
680 5th Avenue, 9th floor 
Mew York, KY 10019 



Assoc. Judge John E. Fuyet, Jr 
Garrahy Judicial Complex 
1 Dorrance Plaza 
Providence, RI 02903 



Dr. Morria Gaebe 
President 

Johnson and Vales College 
8 Abbott Park Place 
Providence, RI 02903 

Mra. Joe Eva Gaines 
227 Eusiis Avenue 
Kevport, RI 02840 



Mr. James Gambardella 
Acting Principal 
Laurel Bill Avenue School 
85 Laurel Bill Avenue 
Providence, RI 02909 

Mr. John Garrick 
Educational Opportunity Cente 
O.I.C Building 
1 Bilton Street 
Providence, RI 02905 

Cam Gelsimino 
Businaas Manager 

1 B£U Local 99 



I m*oc* Judt* Jtotcph S. Cmdron 
torraby JudicUl Coapltx 
1 Oorrancc F}j»« 

! •sovld^ncc. BI 02903 



j^^Otrsy 6toi]i«t«n 

I tocUl Itorkcr-Studtnt Iclatlon 
Carl Lauro Bltatntary School 
99 Xcnyon Strttt 

! •roviduie*, BI 02903 

Ms. Beth Ccrliardt 
, ^•vcntion Mractor 
; telth Bill Cuittr 

110 Bugglts StrMt 
.Vrovldcnct, BI 02908 
t 

^4ir* Hary C l o dapo 
Itean of Studnts 
I lope High Scliool 
I (24 Bope Strttt 
»rovidtnct» U 02906 

I Mtf Villin K. Goldbtrg 
^iterrahy Judicial Co^ltx 

1 Dorrtnct Pltst 

Tovldtnctt U 02903 



lis. AIM Crttn 
Slrtctor 

VOmd^o DtvtlopBtnt Corp. 
•61 Broad Stirttt 
ProvldtDct, II 02907 

Ma. Sua Craan 
Itorcaa Placa 
903 Broad Straet 
Frovldanca, II 02907 



Dr. Carol Cuardo 
Fraaldant 

Ihoda Zaland Collage 
600 Mt. Plaaaant Avanua 
Providanca» II 02908 

Jfr. lobart Babar 
T<mth Coordinator 
Javiah CoMunlty Cantar 
401 Elagrova Avanua 
Providancaf II 02906 

Ms. Caralyn Bafay 
Tuckar/Anthony & O.L. Doy Inc« 
1610 Hospital Trust 
Providence t II 02903 



Assoc. Judge Edward V. Bealey 
Carrahy Judicial Conplax 
1 Oorranca Plaza 
Providence • II 02903 



Mr. Charles B. Bealey 
President t C.E.O. 
Bank of Mew England/Old Colony 
58 Veyboaett Street 
Providence, II 02901 

Ms. Mary* Ellen Benry 
Director f Youth ( Fanily Servi< 
IMCA Child/Parent Center 
438 Bope Straet 
Providence, II 02906 

Mr. John S. Bemandex 
Principal 

Oliver Basard Parry Middle Schc 
370 Bartford Avenue 
Providence, II 02909 

Ms. laquel Bemandez 
Gilbert Stuart Elenentary Schc 
188 Princeton Street 
Providence, II 02909 



I'^Ir. loberto Go!:isales 
l^^n Educational Center 
^^Soseraat Street 
|Providence, <II 02907 

Mr. Jose Consales 

1\dmiasions Advisor 
;raen Ball 

Onivaraity of Ihode laland 
.Kingston, II 02881 

Mr. Charlaa Corslay 

Asa Messer Elaaantary School 
[ 158 Maasar Street 
I >rovidanca» II 02909 



Mr. Jin Ballan 
Butler Boapital 
3A5 Blackstone Boulevard 
Providence, II 02906 



Mr. David Bamel 

MHRH 

Substance Abuae Diviaion 
600 New London Avenue 
Cranston, II 02920 

Ms. Andrea Bamiah 
Catholic Social Services 
10 Maple Street 
Attleboro, MA 



Senator Donald I. Bickey 
16 Jaatran Street 
Providence, II 02908 



Mr. Berb Bolses 

Business Manager 

United Brotherhood of Carpentc 

and Joiners, Local 94 
14 Jefferaon Park load 
Warwick, II 02888 

Ms. Elisabeth Bolochwost 
182 Butler Avenue 
Providence, II 02906 



nr. Mika Coulat 
Bank of Vav England 
489 Angall Straet 
Providence • II 02906 



Mr* Paul Counaria 
Principal 

«pa Bigh School 
i Bope Street 
bvldanca, II 02906 

••-^ Arnica Graaar 

yssE^ ant Viw School 
Obadlah Brown load 



Ms. lathy Bartlay 
Vice Preaidant 

Greater Providence Chaaber of 

coHserce 
30 Exchange Terrace 
Providence, II 02903 

Mr. John Barvood 
President 

Genesis Foundation 
173 Vatanan Street 
Providence, II 02906 



Mr. John Basard 
Providence Journal 
75 Fountain Straet 
Providence, II 02903 
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Mr. Warren Burlbut 

II Departsent of Children 4 

Their Faailiaa 
610 Mt. Plaaaant Avenue 
Providence, II 02907 

Inter. Inatituta Educ. Div. 
375 Broad Street 
Providence, II 02907 



Mr. Jaaea Boward Jackson 
Youth and lecreation Director 
Washington Park Conmunity Car 
42 Jillaon Straet 



t< I. luth Jaffa 

Chapter 1 taadinft Taaebar 

rvl €. tauro School 
*' I Kanyoo Stratt 
Widanea, II 02903 



hrgridanc 
i^Boat 



I Hmoat Janaaon 
ijaentiva Diractor 
Ihoda laland Foundation 
m Vorth Main Straat 
T .•ovidanca. BI 02904 

lir. Umnar Jaaniags 

rrincipal 

.Lixy E. Pogarty School 
199 Oxford Straat 
ovidcnca, BI 02905 



\ 



lir. Wlliaa Jannint* 

[ita Liaiaon 
lucation Davalopacnt Canter 
i Chapel Street 
lewton, MA 02160 



{ 



^ lief Judge Jereniah Jcreaiah 
Cerrahy Judicial Coq;>lex 
J Dorrancc Plata 
I rovldence, HI 02903 

i 

I Henry V. Johnson, Jr. 

{Actor 

li^han Project 

(S Vestainster Street 
rovidence, II 02903 

Ms. Idnda P. Jones 
Ifaapter 1 treading Teacher 
lUadcn Avenue Elenentary School 
60 Caaden Avenue 
providence, U 02908 

Ms. Veretta Jungifirth 

frincipal 
ox Point School 
55 Viekenden Street 
Providence, tl 02903 



f 



ic^ Sttphra ?a Kane 
Or. Kartin Luthtr King, Jr. Sch< 
^5 Casp Strttt 
^ovidtnct* II 02906 



thtrvin Kapsttln 
i J20 Llpyd AvMut 
^pvldtnct, II 02906 



iMonm K«Uay 
■EW 

lodMn Street 
PMcedaU, RI 02879 



Hra Prank Stlly 

Business Manager 

Itoited Aasoca of Pluobers and 

and Pipefittera. Local 28 
150 Emeat Street 
ProTidence, II 02905 

Ma a Eleanor King 
Parent Liaiaon 
Chapter 1 

Providence School Oepartsent 
480 Charlea Street 
Providence p II 02904 

Ma. Belen King 
Uppitt Bill Tutorial 
35 Casp Street 

Providence, MI 02906 



Mr. Stephen A. King 
Intake Diviaion 
Pasily Court 

Carrahy Judicial Coaplex 
One Dorrance Street 
Providence, RI 02903 

Ma. Linda Klepper 
Reading Specialist 
Nathan Bishop Middle School 
1 Sessions Street 
Providence^ RI 02906 

Knights of Colusibus 
157 Cano Street 
Providence, RI 02906 



Torra Kue 

Comunity Organiser 
Indo-Chineae Advocacy Project 
791 Potter Avenue 
Providence, RI 02907 

Mr. Carl Kunatsann 
Bartford Park Connmity Center 
20 Syracuae Street 
Providence, RI 



Ma. Linda Kushner 
560 Lloyd Avenue 
Providence, RI 02906 



Mr. Hicholaa A. Laabros 
Villiam D^Abate School 
60 Koaauth Street 
Providence, RI 02909 



Mr. Raymond Lanore 
Area Supervisor 
Providence School Departnent 
480 Charles Street 
Providence, RI 02904 

Mr. Ron B. Le 
Vietnamese Soceity 
Director 

43 Federal Street 
Voonaocket, RI 02895 

Senator Victoria Lederberg 
Providence District Two 
10 Moses Brovn Street 
Providence, RI 02906 



Mr. Villian Upre 
Social Vorker-Student Relation 
Carl Lauro Elenentary School 
99 Kenyon Street 
Providence, RI 02903 

Mr. Richard Licht 
Lieutenant Governor 
State Bouae 
Providence, RI 



Ms. Maria F. Lindia 
Education Specialist 
(LEP) Unit 

22 Bayes Street, Room 309 
providence, RI 02908 

Mr. Frederick Lippett 
108 Prospect Street 
Providence, RI 02906 



Mr. Edward J. Liaton 
Preaident 

Cosmmnity College of RI 
400 Eaat Avenue 
Warwick, RI 02886 

Mr. Juan Lopez 

Paralegal 

RI Legal Services 

One Dorrance Street 

Providence, RI 02903 



.^^'^tvid Xaroff 
. Pine Street 



Mr. Villiaa Ulonde 
Preaident 

Providence Caa Conpany 
100 Veyboaaett Street 



Mr. Richard Lufkin 
, Vindalll Annex I 
221 425 Branch Avenue 

Providence, fl 02904 



Janice liiongo 
Tmith Ctntar Dirtctor 
r dth Mill Ccnttr 
: .0 lustles StrMt 
jM|^ftiice, II 02908 

i ^KoTifm Lostts: 
Uitriott lotftl 
OkArlas 4 Oiu StrMtt 
I wrldftiicet II 0290A 



|tr« r«ul ItacOotiald 

i :tsldMt» tT€fw. Central Tad. 

Lmncll* AFL^O 

229 VatarMn Straat 

I rovidtnca* II 02906 

Aasoc. Jodge Vnela M. Macktax 

Ivraby Judicial Coaplaz 
Jk»rranca Plata 
roridanca* II 02903 



] tlostph Maguira 
Aaaiatant Principal 

Eral High School 
tickar Street 
idenca, II 029D3 

f^^Ucbaal T. Major 
t^Bitiva director 
^Rtion Hunan Service Corp. 

t.O. Box 3477 
ravidencat II 

Aief Anthony J. MancuBCO 
Irovidenca Police Department 
%09 Fountain Street 
Providence, II 02903 



Mr. Julio Marsella 
Caneral Electric 
586 Atvells AVenue 
Providence. II 02909 



lira. Patricia Martinez 
Director 

Progreaso Latino Mutual 
Aasistant Aasociation 
137 Vaahington Street 
Central Falls , II 02863 

Mr. Jeffy Maaaa 
Kidder Peabody Investaent Fim 
50 Kennedy Plaaa 
Providence, II 02903 



Ms. Ceil r^stropietro 
lealth Education 
II Departaent of Education 
22 Bay as Street 
Providence, II 02908 

Ms. Koreen Mattis, I.N., M.Ed. 
Coanunity Health Education 
Coordinator 

Women & Infants Hospital 
101 Dudley Street 
PrnvlH^nre. RI 02905 



Mr. Margorie McCabe 
Windmill Annex I 
425 Branch Avenue 
Providence, KI 02904 



Mr. Edvard J. McElroy 
President II^ABL-CIO 
111 Park Street 
Providence, II 02908 



Ms. Kathryn McGaffey 
Rickerson Community Center 
133 Delaine Street 
Providence, II 02909 



Mr. John McGillivroy 
Executive Director 
Smith Bill Center 
110 luggles Street 
Providence, II 02908 

Ms. Barbara McKay 
Executive Director 
Providence Education Fund 
30 Exchange Terrace 
Providence, II 02903 

Ms. Eleanor McM^hon 
II CoBDissioner of Higher Ed. 
199 Promenade Street 
Providence, II 02908 



Sister Barbara McMichael 
Director 

Providence Head Start 
20 Almy Street 
Providence, II 02909 

Mr. Vincent McVllliams 
Chair 

Providence School Board 
239 Morris Avenue 
Providence, KI 02906 



Mr. Praxik Manf redi 
puiager 

I artford Avenue Project 
100 Broad Street 
Providence* U 02903 



k^. Arthur Markos 
Aireetor 
apt. of Planning and Development 
5 Eddy Street 
Providence^ KI 02903 

j Is.'Cmilia Maron 
Vederal Bill Tutorial 
H^Atvells Avrjiue 
I^Pidence, XI O2903 



^^-net Maries 

cent Program Coordinator 
Ambulatory Health Care 
Foundation Inc. 



IerIc 



Mr. Robert McCabc 
President 

Marragansctt Electric 
280 Melrose Street 
Providence. RI 02901 

Mr. Prank McCarthy 
Secretary Treasurer 
United Pood and Covercial 

Workers 
280 Silver Spring Street 
Providence, tl 02901 

Ms. Jackie McDonald 
Wiggins Village 
207 Cranston Street 
Providence. KI 02907 



Sr. Joe McDonald 
Professor nnr% 
Brovn Voivcrsity 
Education Dcpartacnt 

ItAV ]£3S 



Mr. Edward Meade 

Ford Foundation 
320 East 43rd Street 
Hew York. MY 10017 



Dr. Stephen Mecca 
V.P of Acadeaic Affairs 
Providence College 
Providence. EI 



Mrs. Priscilla Mello 
Executive Director 
West End Conmunity Center 
109 Bucklin Street 
Providence. RI 02907 

Mr. Williaa Melone 
Judicial Education Officer 
Supreae Court 
250 Benefit Street 



i %. Tm«m MtroU 
Dirtctor 

«ilvtr Uk* Com. Ct&tor 
! 29 PlAinfiold Strttt 
krovidnec* U 02903 

f^. larold M. Hctts 
tcrotary 
II Black Caur 
j^ooB 21 • Stat* Boost 
rovidnca* BI 02907 

.Mr. Thoaaa Mtssaaotta 

I rinciyal 

^aautl V. •rldgliam Mlddlt School 
1655 Waatsinatar Straat 
: rovidaaca* BI 02909 

Mr* MikaHiatr 

mi 

' 15 Haatmisatar Straet 
^rovidaaca* BI 02903 



Ma. Baocy Mulltn 
Eot^lah Oapartatnt Chair 
■ope Bigh School 
324 Bopa Straet 
P^ovAdaactt BI 02906 

Vt. rtaacaa Murphy 
D.lr^fctor 

Va^^hintton Park Caamnity Center 
42 Jlllaon Straat 
ProTldeocet BI 02905 

Ma. Doloraa Murphy 
Chief lataka Supervisor 
BI Paaily Court 
Oae Oorraace Plasa 
Providence » BI 02903 

Mra. Lorena V. Murphy 

9 Bayaond Avenue 

North Providence* BI 02911 



Master John J. O^Brien 
Garrahy Judicial Complex 
1 Dorrance Plasa 
Providence, BI 02903 



Dr. Mary O^Brien 
Deputy Superintendent 
Providence School Departaent 
480 Charles Street 
Providence » BI 02904 

Mr. Larry 0* Connor 
PROCAP 

77 Washington Street 
Providence. BI 02903 



Mr. Paul 0*Donnell 
Fox Point Eleaentary School 
455 Vickenden Street 
Providence. BI 



I r. David Montan 
Executive Director 

O^^awood Coaaunity Canter 
5 Riagra Straet 
ovidance. BI 02907 



|x« Bovard L» Moody 
JUisidant 

^^atar Providence IMCA 

?*60 Broad Straet 
irovidaace* BI 02903 

^Ms. Elisabeth Morancy 
I :22 Lenox Avenue 
L^ovidance* BI 02907 



Mr. Ernest Morreira 
(A-B club 
I 17 teitb Avaaoa 
^«;raenville» BI 02828 



I is« Elaia Morae 
Laagoa of Voaea Votara 
f ^15 ArliagtOB AVenua 
I ?rovidanca» BI 02906 



I Hr. Davi4 Morton 

< JIutual Assistance Aaeociation 

Elawood CoBwnlty Canter • 
(^1^ Biagara Straet 
l^Kvidance* BI 02907 



f 



Mr. Paul E. Moura 



Ji^rj^^tanait Straet 
tHJLdeace^ BI 02906 



Assoc. Justice John K. Kajsrisn 
Carrahy Judicial Coaplax 
1 Dorrance Plaza 
Providence. BI 02903 



Mr George Nee 
Staff Bepresentative 
BI AFL-CIO 
194 Smith Street 
Providence. BI 02908 

Mr. Bay Neirinck 
Director 

Indo-Chinese Advocacy Project 
791 Pottera Avenue 
Providence. BI 02908 

Ms. Deborah Nelaon 
Central Bigh School 
70 Pricker Street 
Providence. BI 02903 



Mr. Joaeph Bevaoae 
Conaultant 

Jubilee Inner City Devel. Inc. 
97 Warrington Street 
Providence • BI 02907 

Ms. Barbara Rieds 
Social Worker-Student Relation 
Carl Lauro Eleaentary School 
99 Kenyon Street 
Providence. BI 02903 

Ms. Buth Nugent 
Day Care Coordinator 
Salvation Aray o o o 

386 Broad Straet <t23 



Mr. WiUiaa O^Hearn 

Director 

School 1 

75 John Street 

Providence. BI 02906 

Ms. Elaine Ohlsen 
School Nurse 

Nathanael Greene Middle School 
721 Chslkstone Avenue 
Providence. BI 02908 

Olneyville BoyU Club 
33 Atvood Avenue 
Providence. BI 02909 



Mr. Daniel Oaoayo 
"Coordinator 

JohnHope Settleaent House 
7 Burgeaa Street 
Providence. BI 02903 

Mr. John Orabona 
138 Sutton Street 
Providence. BI 02903 



Mr. Frank Pallotta 
Secondary Level Supervisor 
Birch Vocational Center 
410 Mount Pleasant Avenue 
Providence. BI 02908 

Honorable Joaeph Paolino. Jr« 
Mayor • City of Providence 
City Hall 

Providence J BI 029'^3 



lb. Mary F«r«U« 

fisoclatc Dlwctor 
»§n Stat* Cttttar for lav 
and Cititaa Education 
*2U«y«s Stroct 
ipi^ BI 02908 

I a. Martha Varto 
folontaara in Action 
,«*av«raaant Caatar, ta. 204 
i ower BiU load 
^Mkcfitld* BI 02B79 



Mr. ^idal Perar 

I liractor 

l.»row. A«buUtory Health Care 
469 Aagcll Street 
I .*rovidence, tl 02906 



I 



Mr. BonaU Perillo 
Director 

^ ?rov. Cranston Job Training 
*-40 Fountain Street 
Irovidencc, RI 02903 

lAEd Perry 

lHaident I.B.E.V.. l.U. 99 
m U Jefferson Park load 
I tfarvick. RI 02888 



I Project Persona 
i 275 Broad Street 
frovidence, BI 02907 



Mr. Kenneth Phillips 
Director 

Poster Parents Plsn, Inc. 
BUlsgrove lad. Parlway 
Haxvicfc, BI 

Mr. Doug Picard 
Ticker /Anthony A B.L Boy Inc. 
1610 Hospital Trust 
Providence, BI 02903 



Mr. Villiaa Piaental 
MHBB 

Subatance Abuae Diviaion 
600 Hev Lo-adon Avenue 
Cranaton. BI 02920 

Mr. Char7>ea Piaaturo 
folic* and Fire Oepartatnt 
LaSalle Square 
Providence, BI 02903 



Mr. John C. Pitaan 
Conaultant* Curriculua Devel. 
BI Dept. of Educ. Sch. Servicea 
22 Bayea Street 
Providence, BI 02908 

Ma. Marcia Polio 

Social Service /Bilingual Service 

Coordinator 
VlBuood Community Center 

Odcssic Pr«ston 
Special Education Department 
Providence School Departsent 
480 Charles Street 
Providence » KI 02904 

Ms. Rebecca Price 
Assistant Rental Manager 
Chad Brown Housing 
100 Broad Street 
Providence » RI 02903 

Ms. Laura Prout 
Hanager 

Roger Villiass Project 
100 Broad Street 
Providenca^ RI 02903 

Providence Bovsing Project 

Authority 
100 Broad Street 
Providence, RI 02903 



Ms. Anna Purro 
Federal Bill Tutorial 
254 Atvells Avenue 
Providence, RI 02903 



Mr. John Raaos 
Principal 

Alternate Learning Center 
587 Elsrvood Avenue 
Providence, RI 02907 

Mr. Anthony Rao 
Principal 

Windmill Intermedia we School 
110 Paul Street 
Providence, RI 02904 

Ms. Marcia Reback 
President 

Providence Teachers Union 
199 Academy Avenue 
Providence, RI 02908 

Mr. Joseph Renzulli ' 
Principal 

Sackett Street School 
159 Sackett Street 
Providence, RI 02905 

Ms. Joan Rlcci 
Assistant Director 
Prov. Preservation Society 
24 Meeting Street 
Providence, RI 02903 

Mr. Robert Rice 

President & General Hanager 

WPRI-TV 12 

'25 Catamore Boulevard 
East Providence, RI 02914 

Javier Rico 
Officer Director 
Ser-Jobs for Progress Inc. 
957 N. Main Street 
Providence, RI 02904 

Mr. Arthur Robb 
Marriott Hotel 
Charles ( Orms Street 
Providence, RI 02904 



Mr. Robert Roberti 
Assistant Superintendent 

Elementary Education 
Providence School Department 
480 Charles Street 
Providence, RI 02904 



Mr. Prank PicciriUl, Jr. 
nguage Administrator/ 
Supervisor 
0 Charles Straat 
Frovidenca, RI 02904 



Barry Pickall 
— ^^"tive Vice Prealdent 



ERIC 



Old stone Bank 



Mr. Bay Backman 

HEW COMMITTEE 
19 Pratt Street 
Providence. BI 02906 



Ma. Maureen Baia-Taylor 
principal 2?A 
Broad Street School 



Hr. Tom Borneo 

MHRH 

600 New London Avenue 
Cranaton* BI 02920 



ROTARY CLUB of Providence 
8 Abbott Pk. 01 
Providence, RI 02906 



r' • Juan Sa«t Bursos* Esq. 
Ii.ternt7 

E.I. 8«rvlca» , 

i Oorranct Strttt 
i «vi4«iict, II 02903 

f^Vay* Saadara 
i ^&a«a lank 
^/O Vaatainatar Stract 
^idcnea. 11 02903 

i 
4 

lb. Suaaa Saatoa 
ritld idviaor 
j irl Scouta of iscrlca 
125 Cbarlaa Strttt 
Xcovidtaea, BI 02904 

Lx. IhoMa Schutte 
Yraaidtnt 

r.l School of Daalsn 
I oUtgt Strttt 
Srovidtnct. II 02903 

I ho.Saath 

\_ WMimlTT Organiztr 
Xado-Chlntat Advocacy Projtct 

i91 Potttr Avtnut 
rovidtnct. HI 02907 

fa. Vuby Shalanslcy 
bu-drtna DtpartBcnt 
^IPsh CoBBunlty Ctnttr 
401 fiagrovt Avtnut 
l^ovidtnct, SI 029C6 

Judge Bayaond Shavcross 
anarrahy Judicial Coq>lcx 
i I Oorranct Plaza 
nProvidtnct. BI 02906 



Hilllaa Shttty 
Xntamational Inatitutt of BI 
1^375 Broad Stratt 
IL>rovidtiict. BI 02903 

\m, Jantt Sil-va 
'Croup Sarvict Sirtctor 
Si^th Bill Cantor 

I 110 Bugglta Strtct 

t Provldanct. ja 02908 

Mr. llic*.atl Silvia 
' iKccutivt Dlrtctor 

bdtral Bill Bouat 
<|Upoortland Strttt 
WoTidanca. BI 02909 



*fa>^ ^aanatb Siaoaa 

Uf t iMuranct 
^^WQuaktr Unt. T.O. Box 300 



lit a Ettftllt Singtr 
Butltr Botpital 
345 BUckitone Boulevard 
Providtnct, BI 02906 



Mr. Jo^ I. SlocuB 
Chalnan 

CoEo Maguirtt Znco 
One Savol Square 
Frovidtnctt BI 

Ms. Deborah A. smith 
Vict Prttidtnt 
Old Stont Bank 
PoOo Box 1598 
Frovidtnct, BI 02901 

Hr* Mttthtv Jo teith 
86 Font lac Avtnut 
Providence, BI 02907 



Ms. Krlsty Souta 
Director 

South Providence Tutorials Inc. 
1 Louisa Street 
Providence, BI 02905 

Ms. Patricia Spann 
Outreach/Legal Assistance 
£1 Protection & Advocacy System 
86 Veybosset Street 
Providence, BI 02903 

Mr. Thomas Spann 
Director 

Chad Ad Sun Community Center 
263 Chad Brovn Street 
Providence, BI 02908 

Mr. Frank Spaxiano 
Principal 

Carl Go Lauro Memorial School 
99 Kenyon Street 
Providence, BI 02903 

Mso Lynn Sptctor 

Prov« Ambulatory Btalth Centtr 

Vattrman Avtnut 

Providtnce, BI 02906 



Mto Iou Spetrinl 
President 

United food and Coo^erical 

Workers 

278 Silver Spring Street 
Providence, BI 02904 

Mr. Bon Splro 
Technical Monitor 
Educational Development Centtr 
55 Chaptl Strttt 2PFi 



MSo PrlsclUa Sttadman 
Human Btlation Sptciallst 
Central High School 
70 Pricker Street 
Providence, BI 02903 

Mto Bobert Stearns 
Principal 

Edmund V* Flynn School 
220 Blackstone Street 
Providence, BI 02905 

MTo Allan Stein 
Community Planning Manager 
United Way 
229 Waterman Avenue 
Providence, BI 02906 
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MTo Ed Sullivan 
President 

Inter. Union of Operating Eng< 
141 Cano Street 
Providence, BI 02906 

Ms. Fontaine Sullivan 
Administrative Assistant 
Special Projects 
City of Providence 
City Ball 

Providence, BI 02903 

Mr. Frank Sullivan 
Director 

Dept. of Buman Services 
City Ball 

Providence, BI 02903 

Nouanedeng Sylaphone 
Smith Bill Center 
110 Buggies Street 
Providence, BI 02908 



Mr. L. Joe Testa 

Dlrtctor 
Micktrson Bouse 
133 Delanic Street 
Providence, BI 02909 

Mr. Leonard Thatcher 
Di«.crict Director, Multl-Persc 
Boy Scouts of RI 
175 Broad Street 
Providence, BI 02903 

Major Balph Thomas 
Director 
Salvation Army 
386 Broad Street 

PravldencA. fil 02907 



I (• Otborah IluMipton 
V.«-Mr«etor 

{ 16 Broad Street 

I tmUuM, BI 02907 

{^PlouIs Toro 
t ntral Blgb School 
Waaloy TocatloMl Facility 
f 1 tclckar Straat 
covldanco, U 02903 

i 

mt. John L. Tracty 
"25 Birkshirt Drivt 
I arvickt U 02886 



la. Jtao Xrainor 
Bnk of Mtv iDgUnd 
rB9 AagftU Sttmut 
I rovldanctt U 02906 



Arlcne Troia 
Lrapbic Coordinator^ 
Citistna Bank 
1 i6 Vcatainsttr Street * 
I rovldence* II 02903 

pr« Joaepli Trosbetta 
^Hdinator 

^IPral Vocational Tech. Fac. 
91 Frickar Straat 
|rovldence, II 02903 

Pr. I« Sicholaa Taiongas 

I 9 Deztardale Avenue 
Vrovidencet II 02906 



Mr* Michael Van Laesten 
Eaactttlve Director 
O.l.C. Znc«9 
Ckie Hilton Street 
Providence, II C2904 

Ma. Itoncy Vileno . 
Education Director 
DaVinci Center 
470 Charles Straat 
Providence, II 02904 

Mr* Ftank Valker, Director 
II Dept. of Education 
Civil lights Office 
22 Bayea Street 
Providence, II 02908 

Mr* Charles D. Valton 
Director 

Urban Education Center 
126 Soaerset Street 
Providence, II 02907 

Ma. Vivian Veiaaan 
Progran Director 
Jewish Community Center 
401 Elagrove Avenue 
Providence, II 02906 

Mr. lichard White 
Executive Director 
Prov. Girl* a and Boy^s Club 
P.O. Box 3270-09 
Providence, II 

Mr. lufus Vhitmore 

Director 

O.I.C. 

1 Hilton Street 
Providence, II 02905 



Ms* Deborah A. Vyatt 
Director of Youth Services 
Vest End Conunity Center 
109 Bucklin Street 
Providence, II 02907 

Ms. Meredith Vynn 
Vindmill Annex I 
425 Branch AVenue 
Providence, II 02904 



Mr. George Tanyer 
Rarragansett Xlectric 
Melrose Street 
Providence, II 02907 



Ms. Arlene Young 
D.P.Y. 

Providence School Department 
460 Charles Street 
Providence, II 02904 

Ms. Wendy Zamler 
Principal 

Ihode Island Training School 
300 Mew London AVenue 
Providence, II 02920 

Mr. Phil Zarlengo 
Director 

Division of Special Populations 
II Department of Education 
22 Hayes Street 
Providence, II 02908 



Lap. lobert S. .Thicker 

3 School Street 

I aat Wanrlck, II 02693 



I r. Antboiqf J» Ttetalo 
rrlnclpal 

lobert f • Xannady School 
I 95 Valaon Straat 
Lrovidanca, II 0290B 

; a* Mabba Undardovn 
j t* Pleasant Tutorial 
221 Amherat Street 
ridanra* II 02909 



Mr. Thomas Whitten 
Executive Director 
John Hope Settlement 
7 Burgess Street 
Providence, II 02903 

Dr. Virgil Wood 

Pond Street Baptist Church 

President/Ministers Alliance of 

Providence and Vicinity 
75 Chester Avenue 
Providence, II 02907 

Mr. Henry S. Woodbridge, Jr. 
Chairman 

II Hospital Trust Bank 
One Boapital Trust Plata 
Providence, II 02903 



Dr. Arthur Zarrella 
Principal 

Classical High School 
770 Westminster Street 
Providence, II 02903 



Mr. Bill iranach 

IroVr '••^^dy Investment Firm 
Jt^^inedy Plaaa 
rrovidanca, II 02903 



Mr. William Write 
Aaaoclate Director 
Counseling and Career Services 
loosevelt Hall 

tJnivaraitv of Ihode l8la)Ad 



VolunMtrs la Action 
; 20 ItottrMn Avtnut 
i rovldmct, IX 02906 

A^Pat Boulilm 
^3 Arnold Stroot 
Vrovldcnct. ftl 0290e 



Ms* Cocila BoMiton 
V« LMgut of Frovldcnct 
:l Ktoting Strott 
Urovldonctt U 02903 



^ttt. ViACtnt Mftrcullo 
Statt Diractor of A.C.T.I.O.II. 
1 lA Vaybossat Strttt 
1 "rovidanct. tl 02903 



Hr. Michael C. Noble 
Sonior Vice President 
float Hational Bank 
111 Vastninster Street 
Providence t RI 02903 

Mr. Prank Holbrook 
EKacutive Vice President 
U Chamber of CoooDerce Federation 
91 Park Street 
Providence t KI O2908 

Mr. Edvard Conner 
Providenca/Cranston JTPA 
40 Fountain Street 
Providence, RI 02903 



Ms. Anne Colannino 
Central High School 
70 Pricker Street 
Providence, RI O2903 



Mr. Paul Vorro 

Mr. Dennis McCauley 

Co-*Principals 

Roger Williams Middle School 
278 Thurbers Avenue 
Providence, RI 02905 

Mr. Robert Clark 

Associate Director 

Boys and Girls Club of Provider 

P.O. Box 3270-09 

Providence, RI 02909 

Ms. Pat Moriaty 
Teacher 

Oliver Hazard Perry Middle Schoo 
370 Hartford Avenue 
Providence, RI 62909 



( to. Angela Himro 
' Onited Vay of S.E. 
^ 7 Praaaan Parkway 

] Providanca. 11 02906 



Hev fngland 



Mr. Carlos Pedro 
SER-Jobs for Progress 
777 Westminister Street 
Providence, RI 02903 
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Elisabeth Bolochvost 
1 Child Street 
rarran, tl 02885 



Us. Charlane Boven 
/ Jr. Laagua of Providence 
I 21 Maeting Street 

Providenca* II 02903 



nr. Allan Stain 
Onitad Vay 
229 Hataraan Avenue 
Provldenca. EI 02906 



Mr. Baymond Jackson 
Principal 

Central ligh School 
70 Prickar Street 
Providencat RI 02903 

Karkella L. Pahnos, Ph.D. 
Coordinator^ Health Education 
RI Dopartiaant of Education 
f^^Bayaa Street 
|Wbvldence» RI 02908 

Mr. Andrew M. Curry 

(sj dent /Connect Corp. 
ERJC*ybosoat Street 
^^^m^^ficmp RI 02903 



Ms. Mary ParelU 
Executive Directox 
Governor's Justice Coimnlssion 
222 Quaker Lane, Suite 100 
Warwick, RI 02893 

Terry Addison 
Diractor 

Minority Student Services 
Office of Student Life 
Menorial Union 

Dr. Joseph Tracy 

School Psychologist 

Pox Point Elenentary School 

455 Vickenden Street 

Providence » RI 02903 

Mr. Robert Biiiley 
Director ^ . ' 

Office of Civil Rights 
RI Departnent of Education 
22 Hayes Street 
Providence, RI 02908 

Mr. Charles Burke 
Principal 

Mount Pleasant High School 
434 Mount Pleasant Avenue 
Providence, RI 02908 

Mr. Richard Cur ran 
Assistant Superintend . . 
Providence School Dep»^i:ti9ent 
4S0 Charles Street 
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